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DO NEGROES BELIEVE IN 
THEMSELVES? 


By Charles H. Wesley 


If this question, do Negroes believe in themselves, would be asked of us 
as Americans there would be no doubt about our answer. America believes 
in itself and we as Americans believe in ourselves. As against all the world 
this is our faith and we confidently make the assertion. As the people keep 
their faith in the nation, that faith will continue to sustain the people. This 
is our faith we believe in ourselves as Americans. 


If we were white Southerners we would surely believe in ourselves. 
We would believe not only in our future but in our past 
ditions, which in the words of Walter H. Page, “were dead men, most of 
them, moving among the living as ghosts; and, yet, as ghosts in a play, they 
held the stage.” This was tht Militant South as John Hope Franklin calls it, 
which has always believed in itself and continues to believe in itself, in spite 
of military defeat or legal counter-decision. 
eracy is dead, long live the Confederacy.” 


the distorted tra- 


lts war-cry is, “The Confed- 


If the question should be asked of us as individuals, do we believe in 
ourselves, there is again no doubt as to our reply. The fact that we believe 
in ourselves has been proven by those of us here assembled in that we have 
pursued our education in the belief that it has increased our intelligence 
and improved our qualifications to take advantage of the opportunities which 
have been extended to us. The status which is occupied by those of us 
here assembled is still another indication of the fact that we have believed 
in ourselves as individual persons. 


While the two foregoing assertions may be evident to each of us, we 
may well ask ourselves if we believe in ourselves as Negro Americans and 
as black, brown, yellow and persons of fairer colors who are designated 
as Negroes. De we believe in ourselves as such? There are some evidences 
that we do not have confident beliefs in ourselves and that the opinions of 
others if unchecked may dominate aspects of our thinking. Dr. J. H. Hall, 
in the Southern Jorunal of Medicine and Surgery makes the following state- 
ment: “Most of the difficulty in modern life is not caused by our struggle 
with matter, but with our own beliefs and our own thoughts, and with the 
thoughts of others. The field of man’s battle is within his own mind 


his own instincts, his own thoughts, his own feelings. 


with 
His life is made con- 
stantly more difficult not only by the multitudinous devices with which he has 
to work, but even more-so by the network of laws and customs with which he 
has entangled himself.” Are we entangled by such a social structure that 
our beliefs in ourselves are limited? Does the factor for this failure lie with- 


in ourselves and/or in the complexities of the social order which surrounds 


us? 

The curtain of separation and discrimination which surround the Negro 
in the United States has restricted his education. his employment, his en- 
trance into competition with whites, his health and social relationships. The 
doctrine of separate but equal, which is rapidly being legally out-moded, 
has more frequently meant inferior accommodations and in reference to 
schools has more frequently meant inferior teaching and inferior facilities 
for Negro youth. These differences of background have been reflected in 
psychological testings, so that conclusions have been reached by one school 
of students of racial traits and tendencies, that Negroes are inferior to whites. 
Do we believe this also? 


Changes have been taking place in public policy regarding discrimina- 
I 
tion and segregation, The Supreme Court has handed down decisions con- 


cerning interstate travel, participation in the primaries and in public school 


(Continued on page 9) 
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Whether it was a banquet, panel 
discussion, conference, exhibit, elab- 
orate meeting or small, reports com- 
ing in from all over the United States 
and Alaska had this in common: 
“BAHA'I observance of Negro His- 
tory Week — unqualified success.” 

This annually sponsored event by 
the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History was this 
year given added impetus through the 
support of members of the Baha’i 
World Faith. In terms of Negro 
History. this group comes highly 
endorsed when we learn that agri- 
cultural wizard, George Washington 
Carver said of them, “I sympathize 
with the Baha’i Faith with all my 
heart because it has the spirit of 
Christ in it.” 


Cooperation between the Associ- 
ation and the Baha’i Inter-Racial 
Teaching Committee began in Sep- 
tember 1956. The call went out from 
their National Spiritual Assembly in 
Wilmette. Illinois, asking members 
in 1600 Baha’i communities all over 
the United States, to inaugurate Race 
Amity Meetings in observance of 
Negro History Week. During the 
6-month planning period which fol- 
lowed, the Inter-Racial Teaching 
Committee acted as liaison between 
the Association and the Baha’i com- 
munities in communicating the ori- 
gin, history and aims of the Associ- 
ation and distributing material to 
encourage and promote Negro His- 
tory Week programs by this group. 
It is gratifying to report that this 
background effort has resulted in a 
highly successful series of meetings, 
newspaper, radio and TV publicity 
built aroud the theme of Negro His- 
tory. In some areas the Baha’i ef- 
fort represents the first time this 
annual event was ever observed. 


Participants in the Baha’i - spon- 
sored meetings was not confined to 
members of that faith. On their var- 
ious platforms they included repre- 
sentatives of the URBAN LEAGUE, 
B’NAI B’RITH: Rabbis, Protestant 
ministers, Catholic laymen: citizens’ 
committees, Human Relations Coun- 
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BAHA'IS REPORT SUCCESSFUL NATIONWIDE 
NEGRO HISTORY WEEK OBSERVANCE 


By DOROTHY A, FREY, Delaware State College 


cils: and a wide variety of profes- 
sions: lawyers, musicians, men of 
letters, educators, journalists. The 
following’ are highlights from their 
nation-wide report: 


At a Madison, Wisconsin banquet. 
Mr. Corniff Taylor, Chairman of 
the Milwaukee Human Rights Com- 
mission and a Baha’i, spoke on 
NEGRO HISTORY. He reminded 
his listeners that “world history is 
studded with the exploits of black 
men and women—the kind of peo- 
ple who in American culture are too 
often set aside as being different 
..and inferior. The role of Negro 
History in this new era of changing 
human relations is to accelerate the 
acceptance of brotherhood by ex- 
posing the fallacies of so-called his- 
tory.” Present at this Madison meet- 
ing were such prominent guests as 
State Senator Horace Wilkie, Mayor 
Ivan A. Nestingen. two members of 
the Governor’s Commission on Hu- 
man Rights and 1230 other integra- 
tion-minded citizens of Wisconsin. 
During the dinner a telegram was 
received from Governor Vernon W. 
Thompson of Wisconsin. commend- 
ing the Baha’is for their observation 
of Negro History Week and their 
“efforts in behalf of tolerance and 
world brotherhood.” 


Baha’is in Jamestown, N.Y. were 
instrumental in having Negro History 
Week observed by official proclama- 
tion of Mayor Carl F. Sanford of 
that city. The proclamation noted, 
“it is appropriate and well, from time 
to time, to invite the special atter.- 
tion of all our people to the splen- 
did achievements of those of our 
fellow citizens and fellowmen who 
are members of the Negro race.” 


Citv-wide observance of this event 
also took place in Des Moines, lowa 
as a result of plans inaugurated hy 
Baha’is of that city. They enlisted 
the active participation of the Des 
Moines Inter-Racial Commission and 
the NAACP chapter to organize a 
combined panel-discussion-exhibit- 
tea at which accomplishments of the 
American Negro in scientific fields, 


in legislative contributions, in music, 
and in religion were emphasized. 
They were particularly pleased to 
welcome to this meeting, among a 
string of prominent citizens, the 
City Manager of Des Moines with 
his wife, and the wife of lowa’s 
Governor Loveless. 


Escondido,  California’s  Baha’i 
community presented exhibit 
which depicted the struggles and 
achievements of the Negro-American 
from the earliest days of slavery to 
the present. In this display they 
featured over 30 volumes and book- 
lets on Negro life and history. 

Speakers throughout the country 
represented a dramatic cross-section 
of backgrounds, interests and prom- 
inence: Colorado Springs had Major 
John W. Handy, Regimental Chap- 
lain at Colorado’s Fort Carson, to 
speak on “Great Personalities In 
Negro History” .. . Dr. Firuz Kaze- 
mazadeh, History Instructor at Yale 
University, and Chief Anaylst for 
the Soviet Affairs Unit of Radio Free 
Europe, was the Baha’i speaker at 
Hartford, Connecticut . . . at Wash- 
ington, D.C., Mrs. Eruch Munsiff of 
the Indian Embassy spoke. She and 
her husband are members of the 
Baha’i faith. . . . The Mount Vernon- 
Yonkers, N.Y. panel included Dr. 
Errold D. Collymore, recipient of the 
1956 Human Relations Award from 
the City of White Plains. N-Y. and 
Dr. William H. Frazier, a member 
of the Yonkers Academy of Medicine. 
.. . Tacoma, Washington presented 
as their Baha’i speaker. Mr. Eugene 
W. King, a Thlinget Indian of Sitka, 
Alaska . . . At the Mount Vernon, 
V.Y. meeting the Baha’i talk was 
made by Col. Eugene Keller. Jr., re- 
tired Army Officer, USA, who has 
served as Military Governor of Mun- 
ich, Germany and Salzburg. Austria. 


At two meetings. the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and 
History was directly represented by 
their local representatives: At Phila. 
delphia, Pa., Mrs, Edyth Ingraham: 
at Mount Vernon, N.Y. Dr. Har- 
court A. Tynes. There may have 
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YAKIMA, WASHINGTON OBSERVES NEGRO HISTORY WEEK WITH BAN- 
QUET—Looking over the program are left to right, Mr. and Mrs. Edvard Lind- 


strom of the Yakima Baha’i community; 


the Rev E. Lewis Branch, pastor of 


African Methodist Episcopal Church who spoke on WHO IS THE AMERICAN 
NEGRO?; and Rev. Joe Denman, Baptist Minister whose talk was THOUGHTS 


ON SEGREGATION. 


An additional speaker, who is not shown here, was Mr. 


Otis Hendrix, a Negro college student active in YMCA and other youth work, 


who spoke on YOUTH IN 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


devoted worker to the cause of Negro History: 


TODAY’S WORLD. 


BAHA’IS SPONSOR NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 
PROGRAM—Speakers, left to right, Dr. Alden J. Pahnke, scientist with DuPont 
Corporation; Miss Pauline Young, formerly a member of the Wilmington 
school system and niece of poet, Paul Laurence Dunbar: Mrs. Edwin L. Bar- 
ham, former member of the Baha’i Inter-Racial Teaching Committee and a 


Dr. John Taylor, Science teacher 


in Wilmington High School and research scientist at DuPont Corporation. 


been others of which we have not 
yet received a report. 

A meeting at Beverly Hills, Cali- 
fornia was held at the home of Eula- 
lie Barrow, sister of champion, Joe 


Louis. 

Baha’is were able to arrange Ne- 
ero History Week meetings on the 
campuses of several schools: the 
U. of New Mexico, U. of Wisconsin, 
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Brown University in Rhode Island, 
U. of Oregon, and at Arizona State 
College. 


Valuable contributions were made 
by Journalists throughout the nation. 
Among those appearing on the Baha’i 
Negro History Week platforms was 
Mr. William T. Evjue, editor and 
publisher of THE CAPITAL TIMES 
of Madison, Wisconsin. In his talk. 
which was later given wide publicity. 
he decried “the hypocrisy of an 
America which donates to missionary 
work in Asia and Africa but refuses 
to accept these people into its local 
. When I learned that 
doctrine of 
the 
Mr. Evjue continued. 


churches. . . 
the fundamental 
faith is the 
human race,” 
speaking directly to the Baha’i mem- 
bers have a 
feeling of oneness with you.” 


your 


oneness of entire 


present, “I began to 


the 
Press at other meetings were Mr. 
Frank Stanley, Editor of the LOUIS- 
VILLE DEFENDER graduate of 


Cornell University and Presiden: of 


Speakers who represented 


a national inter-racial fraternity 
Set. Leonard W. Anderson, Editor 
of the LADD AIR FORCE BASE 
WEEKLY NEWSPAPER in Fair- 
banks, Alaska. . . .Mr. J. B. Morris. 
Editor of the IOWA BYSTANDER. 
Mr. James Rhea, reporter and 
feature writer of the PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL-BULLETIN of Rhode 
Island... . and a column comment 
by the Editor and Publisher of the 
SAN DIEGO LIGHTHOUSE is wor- 


thy of quote: “Well, last Sunday was 


the beginning of Negro History 
Week there were speeches and 
dinners given at the various 
churches, I think I heard one of the 


American 


best at the Baha’i meeting 
three great speakers 
white, one Jew and one Negro . . 
their subject: ‘the Oneness of Man 


kind.’.” 


one 


Music was an important feature 
of many of the meetings. Rochester, 
N.Y. presented famous singer, Rob- 
ert Warfield. . A Negro chorai 
from Colorado College en- 
the program at Colorado 
Springs. .. In Waterloo, lowa Baha’is 
shared the platform with well-known 
Negro singer, Mahalia Jackson. 
Mr. Jester Hairston, Negro conduct- 
or of the largest inter-racial chorus in 


group 
hanced 


ope 

ion 
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NEGRO 


BAHA’L SPONSORED DISPLAY AT MONROVIA, CALIFORNIA PUBLIC 
LIBRARY DURING NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA—Mrs. Dorothy A. Frey, Chairman of Baha’i 
Inter-Racial Teaching Committee is Speaker. 


their area, presented his group at the 
Los Angeles, California meeting ; . . 
In Des lowa, Mr. William 
Griggsby, Negro graduate student at 
Drake University, “The 
‘ Negro’s Contribution to Music”. .. 
Dr. Robert E. Lee, Negro tenor, was 
guest soloist at the Englewood, N.J. 
observance .- . Memphis, Tennessee 
reported their pleasure in having 
Madame Florence C. MecCleave, ac- 
complished artist in the field of con- 
cert and opera, contribute to their 
musical program. ... Seattle, Wash- 


Voines, 


spt ke on 


ington’s Negro History Week Ban- 
quet included a unique musical script 
on the theme, “Spiritual Mission of 
the American People.” The music 
was led by a group known as THE 
SONGCRAFTERS, an __ integrated, 
professional choral group, under 
the direction of Joseph Powe. Ne- 
gro. The script, which at times 
called for audience participation, 
sometimes for selection by the chor- 
al group, sometimes for solos, point- 
ed to the Negro’s contribution, along 


with other American’s, in various 
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The 
report goes on to say inspiring ren- 
ditions were made of NO MAN IS 
AN ISLAND, LET ME RIDE, and 
THE BATTLE HYMN OF THE RE- 
PUBLIC, among others. 


historic American activities. 


The Law profession provided a 
number of outstanding speakers to 
the Baha’is Negro History Week ob- 
servances: Mr. Truman Coles, Negro 
Assistant District Attorney at Roches- 
ter, N.Y.+.. at Memphis, Tennessee, 
Rev. Benjamin L. Hooks, Attorney 
and Baptist minister . . . Mr. Jack 
E. Tanner, lawyer in Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, spoke on “The Meaning of 
Race Unity.” . . . Mr. Robert Phone 
of Denver, Colorado spoke on “The 
American Negro in Legal History” 


... In Niles, Michigan, Attorney J. 
Chester Allen, former Michigan State 
Representative, presented “Amity 
Thru Legislation” .. . Glendale, Cal- 
ifornia had Attorney Thomas G. 
Neusom as speaker . . . Fresno, Cal- 
ifornia heard lawyer, Hugh Wesley 
Goodwin, on “Negro History” 

Mr. Henry Dawkins, law eraduace 
of Southwestern University, was the 
Baha‘i speaker at Alham/ia, Cali for- 
nia At Flint, Michigan, the 
speaker was a Baha‘i lawyer. Mr. 
George H. Bradt, Hl. . . Attornes 
Clarence M. Maloney of Buffalo, N.Y. 
was a featured panelist at a meeting 
in Hamburg, N.Y. Attorney Maloney 
was for many years a teacher of 
Negro History at Union College in 
Richmond, Virginia. 


Among the men of letters who 
participated in Bahai - sponsored 
meetings were Dr. Robert Hayden. 
noted American Negro poet and As 
sistant Professor of English at Fisk 
University. Dr. Hayden, a Baha’i. 
spoke at Louisville, Kentucky. . ‘ 
Rev. Clifford L. Miller, Negro poet. 
and retired Congregational minister. 
was Cambridge, Massachusetts’ Ne- 
gro History Week speaker. Rey. Mil- 
ler’s recently published book, WINGS 
OVER DARK WATERS. 


described by reviewers as “a protest 


has been 
of all subject peoples wherever they 
may be.” 


Baha’is were gratified by the sup- 
port given to these observances by 
Educators in many sections of the 
country. Dr, Hubert Phillis, Profes- 
sor emeritus of Social Science of 
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Fresno State College, sent a congrat- 
ulatory letter to the Baha’is of Fres- 
no, California for their Negro His- 
tory Week observance. The follow- 
ing list of educators spoke at various 
meetings: 

Mr. Orval Minney, Dept. of Bio- 
logical Sciences, U. of Pittsburgh 


Prof. W. B. Stephenson, Dept. of 
History, University of Oregon 

Prof. Theodore Stern, Anthropol- 
ogy Dept., University of Oregon 

Dr. C. P. Schleicher, Dept of Pol- 
itical Science, University of Oregon 

Dr. Cornelius L. Golightly, Profes- 
sor of Philosophy, University of 
Wisconsin. 


Dr. Vertis Hayes, former profe:- 
ror and lecturer in Humanities, Le- 
Moyne College 

Dean Hill of Howarc University, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Thomas Edwards, 
gist, Director of Research and Spec- 
ial Service at Flint (Michigan) Jun- 


Psycholo- 


ior College 

Dr. John E. Eubanks, head of So- 
ciology Dept-, Jackson College, Miss- 
issippi. 

Dr. Herman 
Harris Teacher’s College, St. Louis. 
Mo. 

Dr. Evelyn Schilling, Professor at 
Stanford University, California 

Dr.- Richard Bardolph, Professor 
of History, Women’s 
Greensboro, N.C. 

Dr. John L. Withers, Professor of 
Political Science, A & T College of 
Greensboro. N.C. 


Dreer, Professor. 


College of 


Dr. A. E. Bassey, Shaw University, 
Ralelgh, N.C. 

Dr. Lawrence C. Flaum, Professor 
of Education, Drake University, Des 
Moines, lowa 

Mr. Jack Atkins, Social Science 
Instructor at Phoenix College, Ari- 
zona 

In addition to Mrs. Pauline Tay- 
lor, Kalamazoo, Michigan’s only Ne- 
gro High School teacher, there were 
other teacher-speakers included on 
various Baha’i programs, represent- 
ing the public school systems of Mi- 
ami, Florida: Wilmington, Delaware: 
Geneva, N.Y.; Findlay, Ohio; Tren- 
ton, N. J.; Memphis, Tenn.; Los 
Angeles, California; and New York 
City. 


\ fitting culmination to the Baha’i 
World Faith’s Negro History Week 
cooperation came when the Chair- 
man of their Inter-Racial Teaching 
Committee, Mrs. Dorothy A. Frey 
of Dover, Delaware, joined Mr. Al- 
bert N. D. Brooks, Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History and Mrs. 
Nerissa L. Milton, Associate Editor 
of THE NEGRO HISTORY BUL- 
LETIN in a 30-minute radio program 
observing NEGRO HISTORY WEEK, 
on February 17th, over Station 
WOOK, in Washington, D. C. 


During that program Mrs. Frev 
informed that an historic 
meeting which took place in the na- 
tions Capital in 1921—the first con- 
vention for amity between white and 
held in 
-Was 


listeners 


colored races ever to be 
America, perhaps in the world 


a Baha’i sponsored gathering. 


When asked, “What motivates Ba- 
ha’is to hold nation-wide Negro 
History Week programs as they did 
this year?”, Mrs. Frey gave a brief 
explanation of the Faith. 


believe that about 
one thousand years one of 
great souls we call a Savior, a Proph- 
et, a Messiah appears to show the 


Baha'is every 


those 


men of every age how to cope with 
their particular problems. And in 
addition, guide their footsteps along 
the only path that can lead to the 
next step in human progress. They 


number Abraham, Krishna, Budda, 
Moses. Zoroaster, Jesus and Mo- 
hammed among these Great Ones. 


The Baha’i World Faith is based on 
the conviction that God has again 
sent such a Messenger with the ans- 
wers for the problems of today; 
One who represents the return, in 
essence, of the same Spirit which 
spoke through these previous Mouth- 
pieces of God. His name is Baha’u’- 
llah—which, in Persian, means “the 
Glory of God.” It is Baha’u’llah’s 
message, given to all mankind in 
1863—the year of the Emancipation 
Proclamation in America—that today 
directs the footsteps of Baha’is in 
247 countries of the world, 


His 
elimination of prejudice can be found 
in this quotation from Baha’i writ- 
“In every Dispensation, the 
light of Divine Guidance has heen 
focused upon one central theme — 


teachings, pertinent to the 


os: 
ings: 
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in this wondrous Revelation, this 
glorious century, the foundation of 
the Faith of God—and the distin- 
guishing feature of his Law, is the 
of the “Oneness of 
Mankind.” Baha’is regard race amity 


consciousness 


as a vital factor in the realization 
of this “oneness.” Baha’u’llah de- 
cleared that the “oneness” of not 


only all races, but of all nations, 
and all religions, is the point on 
which our civilization will stand or 
fall. According to Baha’is, nothing 
short of the acceptance that “this 
earth is—literally—one country --— 
and mankind its citizens” will rem- 
edy the troubles of our times. 


A lovely expression of what Ba- 
ha’is mean by race amity, are these 
lines from a Baha’i book: 

“If you beheld a garden in which 
all the plants were the same as to 
form, color and perfume, it would 
not seem beautiful to you at all, 
but rather, monotonous and dull. 
The garden which is pleasing to the 
eye and which makes the heart glad, 
is the garden in which are growing 
side by side flowers of every hue. 
form and perfume, and the joyous 
contrast of color is what makes for 
the charm and beauty . It is just 
the diversity and variety that con- 
stitutes its charm; each flower, each 
tree, each fruit, besides being beauti- 
ful in itself, brings out by contrast 
the qualities of the others, and shows 
to advantage the special loveliness of 
each and all. 


“Thus it should be among the 
children of men! The diversity in the 
human family should be the cause of 
love and harmony, as it is in music 
where different blend 
together in the making of a perfect 
chord. If you meet those of different 
race and color to yourself, do not 
them and withdraw into 
your shell of conventionality, but 
rather be glad and show them kind- 
ness. Think of them as different col- 
ored roses growing in the beautiful 
garden of humanity and rejoice to 
be among them.” 


many notes 


mistrust 


The relationship between the Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Negro Life 
and History and the Baha’i World 
Faith has been most felicitous. Their 
cooperative effort proved mutually 
advantageous and successful in ful- 


(Continued on page 7) 
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SOMETHING NEW!!! 


The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History and Negro 
History Bulletin are proud to an- 
nounce that the Bulletin now has a 
special editor covering Africa and 


the Middle East. 


PMG 


By Marguerite Cartwright 


“| am your aide-de-camp.” a soft- 
spoken {young woman said as I 
stepped off the plane. “The customs 
and arrival formalities are waived: 
you are a PMG.” 


I was not presented with a badge 
as evidence of my_ special status, 
but the fact was clear from the ease 
with which I was speeded through 
the terminal to a waiting car, 


“This is to be your host for the 
duration.” 


A tall, smiling British woman ex- 
tended her hand. “Miss Tazlaar, this 
is Dr. Cartwright.—a PMG.” 


“You are to have exclusive use 
of this car and driver,” I was told. 
and | noticed the scarlest phosphor- 
escent sign on the wind shield: 
“PMG.” and finally decided to ask 
what the letters stood for. 


“You are a guest of the Prime 
Minister,” was the surprised answer 
to my query. I was soon to learn that 


my favored position was to have 
great importance. 
In the morning I was able to 


make a clearer examination of my 
lodging. My residence for the dura- 
tion was to be at the University Col- 
lege in the pleasant home of a lady 
professor,—the planner appropriately 
had arranged for this “lady profes- 
sor” to be with her Ghana counter- 


part. 


A soft rap on the door and my 
aide-de-camp appeared. I learned 
that she was a student at the college. 
that she was one of the lucky ones 
to receive a week off from her stud- 
ies to perform the job of escorting 
the dignitaries who were there for 
the celebration. 


“Your car and chauffeur are wait- 
ing. Here is the day’s program. I will 


Dr. Marguerite Cartwright, Africa 
Specialist and world traveller, will 
contribute each month her commen- 
tary on various phases of this area. 
Last year, a specially invited guest 
at the Ghana Celebration, she kept 


and will share with N.H.B. readers 
her Ghana Diary. 

Are you a subscriber? Do not miss 
a single copy if you want the latest 


and most authentic material on 
Africa. 


Arrival: Accra Airport 


Author, Welcomed by Dr. Nkrumah 


wait in the garden while you dress.” 


I was presented with the first batch 
of invitations, with the assurance that 
many more were to follow. 


I selected my least wrinkled dress 
—a light pink dacron affair which 
was good as new because of the 


night’s hanging. Standing in the 
yard was my dark green, shiny, 


brand new car—and my chauffeur in 
full uniform—also dark 
match, 


green to 


It was one of those beautiful cool, 
African sun-lit mornings. I felt won- 
derful and in high spirits as I set 


forth. 


(Continued from page 6) 


filling the aims of the Baha’i Inter- 
Racial Teaching Committee and in 
promoting the 42-year old objectives 
of the Association founded by Carter 


Woodson. 
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THE TAYLORS OF MILWAUKEE 


By Marguerite Cartwright 
CORNEFF R. TAYLOR 


One of the foremost experts in the 
now highly professional and special- 
ized science of inter-group relations 
is Corneff R. Taylor of Milwaukee. 

An attractive man, with a quiet, 
scholarly manner, his very presence 
is the soundest argument for racial 
equality. His poise and obvious re 
finement point to the fact that segre- 
gation and racial discrimination is 
unjust and illogical, that people must 
be judged as individuals. I Milwau- 


kee the story is told—thovel it may 


be epocryphal a husbard and 
wile were arguing over the accept- 


ability of Negroes as neizhbors. Th. 
hus'and said it would bring prop- 
erty values down, etc. etc. The wile 
insisted that she knew Negroes who'd 
be most desirable neighbors. Weary. 
the husband demanded, “Would you 
want our daughter to mairy one?” 
The wife's reply “Yes, if he 
were like Corneff Taylor?” 


Was 


Taylor’s belief is in education and 
persuasion as a means of decreasing 
intolerance, rather than violence o1 
orther aggressive means. As the lead- 
er of one of the pioneer efforts in 
this field of human 
ployed by a large municipality, the 


endeavor. em- 


preservation of law and order is 
appropriately of major importance to 
him. 


Nashville. 


Aaron 


Born in Tennessee. to 
Sallie and 
died when he 
old, His father was an exceptionally 


Taylor. his mother 


was only two years 


able scholar who for nearly twenty 
years was librarian in the Supreme 
Court,—the only Negro in history 
to hold such a position. 


Corneff was sent to Fisk with oth- 


er upper-class young men of the 
time. Then he attended Northwest- 


ern University, where he took a grad- 
uate degree in social work. Later he 
did further graduate work at Loyola 
and the University of Chicago. 


In great demand as consultant and 


guest speaker, he is well known 
throughout the country. He is the 
treasurer of NAIRO (Nationa! Asso- 


ciation of Inter-Group Relations Ofh- 
cials) and also holds membership 
in the American Society for Public 
Administration, the NAACP, ard the 


Corneff Taylor, Mrs. Corneff Taylor and friends 


Urban League. In all he has played 
an active role. 

His wife is an attractive and able 
practicing 
few Negro women in this line of 
work. When asked about his hob- 


by. he said that is was going fish- 


one of the very 


ing. but when this question was fol- 
lowed by one asking what he en- 
joyed most, he said, “Going on 
fishing excursions with my wife.” He 
says he also enjoys serivus tausic, 
the legitimate theatre, and meeting 
interesting people. Judging froin his 
hosts of friends, he appears to suc- 
ceed in his desire. 

Corneff Taylor has a deep sense 
of responsibility for making democ- 
racy “exist for all,” as he believes 
that “human relations are the crucial 
issue in the question of world peace 
or world destruction.” 

His personal philosophy, clearly 
set forth in his most recent report: 
“In relations among people, cooper- 
rather than standardization 


must be the pattern. . . .” Democracy 


ation 


demands that we provide for all “an 
opportunity for developing talent in 
each individual and group of indi- 
viduals so they to their 


fullest stature.” 


can grow 


ELVERA TAYLOR 


Milwaukee is a city of surprises. 


Three navigable rivers wind thru 
its urban and residential districts. 
leading into the very heart of the 


city and emptying into the bay cre- 


ating what the guide-book writers 
call a “quiet charm.” There is also 


its age—the first settlement dates 
from around 1673. which the Jesuit 
Farther Marquette founded while 


traveling north toward Montreal. Of 
interest, also, are its size, (popula- 
tion: 637.392, nearly 30,000 of them 
Negro). economy, and industry. The 
latter consists not solely of the brew- 
ing of beer (which is not even its 
largest industry), but it is a world 
center for the manufacture of heavy 
machinery. 


But the most interesting surprise 
of all is the people, including prom- 


ising. gifted. Negro leaders._-who 
have in every sense,—‘achieved.” 
Many of them have come from 


other places, like Elvera Taylor, in- 


elegantly, but affectionately, called 
“Shorty” by her famous husband. 


Corneff Taylor. executive secretary 
of Milwaukee’s Mayor’s Commission 
on Human Rights. 


Born in Augusta, Georgia, she was 
taken to Chicago when she was quite 
young. where she attended school. 
She has an older brother and _ sis- 
ter, and her doting, seamstress moth- 
that they all 


should have careers. Most of the fam- 


ters ambition was 


ily’s finance went into the medical 
training of her big brother Joe, now 
a physician in North Carolina. But 
when it came time for her to go on 


to higher 


entered 
junior college and her brother stayed 


education, she 
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Elvera Taylor 


Corneff Taylor 


out of school a year so that she 
might remain. She recalls “There I 
received my first business experience, 
as | made and sold artificial flowers 
to help pay for my education .. . 
I insisted that my brother, who was 
an excellent student, return to school, 
and we all worked to help keep him 
there. It was a very warm family 
relationship. When one had some 
money, we all had money. . - .” 


Elvera Taylor, herself. went on 
to Loyola. and then to Northwestern, 
where she studied business adminis- 
tration, majoring in accounting. She 


attended night classes for several 
semesters while during the day, work- 
ing for the Theodore A. Jones Co., 
an accounting firm in Chicago with 
which she is still connected. The U. 
of Illinois awarded her the coveted 
C. P. A. certificate, and she is one 
of the two or three Negro women 
possessing such, in the entire U.S. 

In Milwaukee she has her own 
office, and her clients are both white 
and Negro. She has not felt race to 
be a handicap. “As a matter of fact. 
I think that being a woman in busi- 
ness is more of a barrier,” she says. 


Negroes Believe 
(Continued from page 2) 


segregation, state and city fair em- 
ployment practice laws and com- 
missions on race relations have 
brought about breaches in the wall 
of opposition to equality under law. 
There are many indications that 
there is a rapidly growing public 
opinion in favor of civil rights for 
the Negro as well as for the white 
man, in spite of recent delays of 
action by the Congress of the United 
States. These changes may con- 
tribute only in indirect ways to the 
Negro’s belief in himself and to the 
belief of others in him. Our pro- 
grams of human relations are making 
progress, but they must be more 
than the probing of prejudice, for 
as one author says, “feelings are 
facts.” 

Pride of self and of one’s people 
has been the touch-stone of advance- 
ment and success for nations and 
people throughout all history. From 
the ancient periods to the present 
day, this has been the background 
of the story of the development of 
peoples. The father of history, Her- 
odotus, stated in his famous history 
that he was writing this study, “In 
order that the great and wonderous 
deeds of the Greeks may not be 
deprived of renown and the reasons 
why the Greeks made war on the 
Barbarians.” Distinctions were made 
between the Greeks and the Barbar- 
jans and Greeks were proud of them- 
selves by the very distinction it- 
self. The Jewish historian. Josephus. 
states that he wrote his History of 
the Jews because “Others perverted 
the truth of those actions in their 
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writings.” Classical teachers and his- 
torians could never forget the con- 
trast between themselves and others 
and, as the ages passed, the same de- 
velopments were continued. As the 
sense of nationality developed in 
one people after another, this back- 
ground was kept alive. Baron Von 
Stein, the German historian, declared 
that he was writing German history 
“To keep alive a love for our com- 
mon country and for memoirs of 
our great ancestors.” Lavisse, the 
French historian, stated that he was 
writing, “To give a conception of 
himself as a Frenchman and as a 
man” to his readers. The result is 
that history’s touch-stone has been 
used to build pride in peoples. 

As the years have passed this 
touch-stone was obviously exagger- 
ated. False traditions, false pride 
and the concept of a chosen people 
and the salt-of-the-earth people have 
arisen and have prevented the rise 
of brotherhood and equality among 
men, Through two World Wars we 
have seen the development of these 
concepts. This fact is analyzed more 
fully by the constitution of UNESCO 
which states “That since wars begin 
in the minds of men, it is in the 
minds of men that the defenses of 
peace must be constructed; that ig- 
norance of each others ways and 
lives have been a common cause 
throughout the history of mankind 
of that suspicion and mistrust be- 
tween the peoples of the world 
through which their differences have 
too often broken into war.” 


In a world of people who differ 
or are different in appearance and 
in background, peqples who are 
brought closer by industrialization, 
urbanization, scientific techniques, 
mass production and economic or- 
ganizations, and are yet far apart 
due to ignorance of each others ways 
and of each others selves, the basis 
is laid for misunderstanding, sus- 
picion, hatred and continued separa- 
tion. With the approach of inte- 
gration in the schools and in other 
areas of life there are some persons 
who are questioning the desirability 
of the continuation of the study of 
Negro life and history. They would 
study the improvement of human re- 
lations without such factual histori- 
cal study. These persons tend to 
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believe that we should study Ameri- 
can history, European history, and 
the histories of the nations but not 
the histories of special groups. Other 
things 
would be to agree with these persons, 
but other things are not equal. The 
exclusion of references to the capac- 
ities, abilities, accomplishments and 
achievements of Negroes the 
simple facts about Negroes from the 
reading and study of history 
from the text books 
the reaction of 
stereotypes of people which have nev- 
er existed in reality. There are 
who would that they 
have these stereotypes but most of 
them are not that 
have them, for stereotypes in the 
main are dormant 
action within the 
and forth 
names as “Negro,” 


being equal, my tendency 


and 
have lead to 


mind4pictures or 


those deny 


conscious they 


and lie without 
subconscious self 

such 
“Chin- 
or other folk names are intro- 
It is in this way that there 
has developed a concept of the hap- 
py-go-lucky-Negro, the stupid L[rish- 
man, the Shylock-like Jew, the lazy 
Mexican, the 
and 
have been continuous for 


come only when 
“lew.” 
ese.” 


duced. 


Indian. 
which 


decades. 


treacherous 
similar generalizations 


Such stereotyping can be removed. 
not by denial. but 
removed by programs of re-educa- 
tion. 


mere must be 


In this respect, desegregation is 
largely a legal process. Integration 
calls mainly for education and so- 
There is a job to do 
with Negroes and also with whites, 


cial action. 


then, with integration as well as 
after integration, both with white 


teachers and students as well as with 
Negro teachers and students. When 
states like California and New York 
today which have had _ integration 
for decades show the of the 
instruction and the reading of Negro 


need 


history along with other historical 
study and are represented by most 
active Negro history clubs, it is ap- 
parent that states which are ceter- 
mined to maintain legal segregation 
and which are moving into integra- 
tion too slowly, may still need the 
same type of program. 


Many racial and population groups 
have given attention to these situa- 
tions. They have seen to it that their 


histories were not ignored in that 


they themselves have begun the or- 
ganization of history groups and the 
inspiration of individuals who would 
be interested in developing the facts 
and publishing the facts concerning 
themselves. Documents have been 
collected, letters have been brought 
together in published form, text 
books have been written, biographies 
published so that under the domin- 
ance of group pride, a defense has 
been erected against adverse racial 
and national opinions which enables 
these peoples to think well of them. 
selves. There have been developed 
in the United States, German-Amer- 
ican Historical [rish- 
American Historical Societies, 
Scotch-Irish Societies, 
Societies, Norwegian Societies, Dutch 


Societies, 
Huguenout 


and Russian Societies in 
the United States. The Irish Histor- 
ical Society has stated, “All the An- 
glo-Saxon writers from Bancroft on, 
suppressed, ridiculed where they did 
not suppress, mutilated where they 
could neither suppress or ridicule, 
everything Irish in history.” The 
Historical Society 
in 1954 its “*Dissatisfaction 
with the level of 
and writing of the American-Jewish 
History.” This society termed “in- 
adequate” the teaching and writing 
of American History because of its 
ethnic and 
groups, and it declared that it would 


Societies 


American-Jewish 
voiced 


present research 


neglect of religious 
seek to develop standards for the 
writing of the history of American- 
Jewry and other minority groups. 


Negro Americans have not been 
satisfied with these situations which 
have been developed because they 
know that they have lived 
the dominance of inadequate and 
unworthy historical treatment an 
teaching concerning 


under 


and 
themselves. 
Proofs of these adverse opinions have 
been expressed from days of slavery 
down to the present time concerning 
Negroes. Hinton R. Helper, a North 
Carolinian,; published a book, Ne- 
groes of Negroland in 1858 in which 
he used these words, “In no age, in 
no part of the worid have they of 
themselves ever projected or ad- 
vanced any public or private inter- 
est, nor given expression to any 
thought or expression that could elic- 
it the praise of even the favorable 


mention of the better portion of 
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mankind.” In another book pub- 
1859 he wrote this, “In 


nothing that enables mankind has 


lished in 


any Negro ever distinguished him- 


self.” These two volumes, which 
to some extent are typical of 
these materials_ published 


in this period were brought out dur- 
ing the slavery controversy and at a 
time when slave-holders were en- 
deavoring to find a justification for 
slavery, and,they found it in the 
belief that the Negro was an in- 
ferior being. These persons, how- 
ever, were not the only ones who 
engaged in this kind of activity. 
Another group of writers have been 
the explorers, the missionaries, and 
the agents of the European partition- 


ists. 


While these writers were active in 
the 19th century, 20th century views 
have at times continued to carry 
similar remarks. One of the contem- 
porary historians of our day who is 
regarded as one of the great among 
historical writers, Arnold Toynbee. 
in his Study of History states, “The 
black races alone have not contrib- 
uted positively to any civilization 
And again Toynbee states. 
“When we classify mankind by color. 
the only one of the primary races . . . 
which has not made a creative con- 
tribution to any of our twenty-one 
civilizations is the black race.” And 
still again he adds, “Within the first 
six thousand years the black race 
has not helped to create any civiliza- 
tion.” 


as yet.” 


There is marked departure from 
objectivity and marked bias mani- 
fested in text books, not 
those produced by 
writers, but also by 


modern 
only southern 
northern au- 

An example 
Two leading 
American historians, one of Harvard 
University, Samuel Eliot Morrison, 
Harvard trained, and the other of 
Columbia Henry Steel 
Commagor, Chicago trained, write 
the following in their two volume 
The Growth of the American Repub- 
lic (Vol I, p. 537, 4th Edition, 1950). 


thors, and in our time. 


may be sufficient. 


University, 


“As for Sambo, whose wrongs 
moved the abolitionists to wrath 
and tears, there is some reason to 
believe that he suffered less than 
any other class in the South from 
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The ma- 
jority of slaves were adequately 
fed, well cared for, and apparent- 
ly happy- Competent observers 
reported that they performed less 
labor than the hired man of the 
Northern although 
brought to America by force, the 
incurably optimistic Negro soon 
became attached to the country 
and devoted to his White-folks. 
Slave resurrections were planned 
—usually by the free Negroes — 
but invariably betrayed by some 
faithful darky; and trained obed- 
ience kept the slaves faithful 
throughout the Civil War. Topsy 
and Tom Sawyer’s “Nigger Jim 
were nearer to the average child- 
like, improvident, humorous, pre- 
varicating, and superstitious Ne- 
gro than the unctious Uncle Tom.” 


its peculiar institution. 


states 


The impressions left by the above 
readings are definitely bad for hu- 
man relations. The use of such name- 
calling is in itself evidence of bias 

to say little of the truth or falsity 
of the presentation. This is not 
only bad history but is poor taste—- 
and from two of America’s emirient 
historians, and in volumes published 
by the Oxford University Press. 


These views are being augmented 
today in relation to our times 
through publications of the White 
Councils whose membership varies 
from “hoodlums to status people” 
in various parts of the nation. Wide 
circulation is being given to pamph- 
lets, news clippings, photostats, and 
brochures which are broadcast, deal- 
ing with the inferiority of the Negro 
in the past and the present. Some 
caricatures carry the titles: “Black 
Ape Color,” “Animal Smell,” “Small 
Brain, 35 ounces,” ete. Newspapers 
have engaged correspondents and 
news writers to give currency in 
jpages of northern newspapers as 
well as southern newspapers to false- 
hoods concerning intelligence and 
disease, and facts have been present- 
ed which seem to contribute to the 
objective of creating bad opinions in 
the minds of readers concerning Ne- 


groes. It is generally being made 
-current that the Negro has _ been 
“nothing,” has made no contribution 
is indolent, 


to civilization, that he 


carefree, but at times goodnatured 
and humorous, that he is low in 
intelligence as the rating on intelli- 
gence scores would show, that he is 
child-like, sub-normal, with criminal 
tendencies, and that delinquency and 
illegitimacy are common among Ne- 
groes and proportionately to a far 
larger extent than among whites. 


These claims need to be met and 
answered if Negro-Americans are to 
think well of themselves, and mere 
denial is insufficient. There are some 
who would ignore such opinions and 
regard themselves as making prog- 
ress even, with these chains hanging 
about their bodies and minds. This 
characteristic has been typified by 
Robert William Buchanan when he 
refers to, “A race that binds its body 
in chains and calls them liberty. and 
‘ails each fresh link progress.” 


There is one group of persons, 
among Negro Americans, who feel 
that their individual and collective 
advancement security are being 
jeopardized ani retarded by rela- 
ticaships witn a group which has 
been described by unworthy hustori- 
cal characteristics, which cast teir 
shadows on the present and the fu- 
ture. They value their own personal 
worths and their personal pregress 
and are seriously concerned about 
belonging to a group which is re- 
garded in this way. It is not strange, 
therefore, that a large number of 
Negroes are passing over into the 
white group. These are said to num- 
ber into the thousands and one con- 
servative estimate states that there 
are twenty-five thousand such per- 
sons each year that pass from the 
Negro population group into the 
white population group. This is 
one evidence of what one propor- 
tionately small group among Negroes 
think of themselves. Are they try- 
ing to get away from themselves or 
to improve their status, or what? 


The larger number, however, re- 
alize that this lack of belief con- 
cerning the capacity and contribu- 
tions to civilization of the Negro 
people should be terminated. A 
phrase of Jean Jacques Rousseau in 
his Social Contract is, “Man is born 
free but he is everywhere in chains.” 
A similar phrase attributed to Shil- 


ll 


ler, the German poet, is, “Man is 
created free, and is free, even though 
born in chains.” One may take his 
choice between these two but it 
seems evident that there are chains 
which surround mankind as_ he 
moves from birth to maturity, Par- 
ticularly is this true of Negro Amer- 
icans, “Born free” or “born in 
chains” — there are chains which 
still affect his progress. These chains 
can be broken, but the task of break- 
ing them is largely one’s own. 


It was with deep insight into a 
similar situation that Lord Byron de- 
clared, “Hereditary bondsmen, know 
ye not who would be free, themselves 
must strike the blow.” Various peo- 
ples, including minorities, have re- 
alized the truth of this dictum. When 
the Jews went into Babylon they had 
no common literature or history but 
these people began to inquire into 
their history and to dig facts from 
hidden and forgotten records. They 
constructed genealogies. they drew 
up family histories, and histories of 
David and Solomon, legends, tradi- 
tions, stories of the creation and of 
the flood and of Moses and of Sam- 
son, and when they returned to Je- 
rusalem they had their Old Tstament 
story, their Jewish history, their lit- 
erature and their tradition. This 
consolidation of their past and of 
their present helped to unite the 
Jews, scattered as they were, and 
out of this collection of fact and fic- 
tion came the colossal idea of be- 
longing to a chosen race. Many 
would not want each of the peoples 
similarly situated to develop the su- 
perior idea of being a “favored” 
race. The most important fact about 
this incident is that they believed 
that they were predestined to pre- 
eminence and not only to equality 
but to more than that. Jews all over 


the world believed this idea and 
though they were discounted and 


were second and third rate citizens 
in many parts of the world, out of 


this concept ultimately came the 
Zionist movement, the Israeli gov- 
ernment and the group confidence 


which has been so basic in Jewish 
achievement. They themselves struck 
the blow against the chains of racial 
and religious prejudices. 


At the present time, there are hun- 


dreds of secret. 


semi-secret, and 
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openly known organizations in Amer- 
ica pledged not only to fight deseg- 
regation, but also to vilify the Negro. 
Some of these organizations have 
hundreds of members and they are 
making their appeal to develop this 
membership into the thousands, while 
it is recognized that they have little 
dynamic force for growth. They 
appeal for membership on the basis 
of white supremacy. They publish 
and distribute slander against the 
Negro people. They send out free 
to the American public a mass of 
bigotry and intolerance. There should 
be in the minds of those of us who 
believe in freedom and equality and 
in the support of the reign of law 
and opportunity in America the de- 
termination to give answer to these 
falsehoods and to endeavor to break 
the chains which bind us and prevent 
the free contacts between Americans 
of color and others regarded as white. 


One of the first false beliefs which 
develops is the concept about Africa, 
and the belief that the civilization of 
Africa cultural 
defects and lack of capacity on the 
part of its peoples. 
a Congressional Representative from 
Mississippi in criticizing the Supreme 


shows _ inferiority, 


The other day 


Court for its decision on segregated 
education stated that. “Several gen- 
erations ago, Negroes were unedu- 
cated, unintelligent beings in the 
jungle of Africa.” 
opinion and those frequently in the 
minds of the average person, histori- 
cal accounts tell us of civilizations, 


Contrary to this 


capable dynasties, governments, cul- 
ture and art. which have been active 
in African from 
periods before Christ into those per- 
iods immediately after and contin- 
uing until the rise of the slave trade, 
which caused an end to some civili- 
zation building. Africa has 
more than a continent for 
labor source. 
in ancient and medieval periods of 
the Negro’s ability to organize em- 
pires, systems of jurisprudence, re- 


states extending 


been 
a slave 


It too gives evidence 


rigious processes, moral codes ,ec- 
onomic activities, social control, and 


to produce capable leaders. These 
kingdoms were similar in type to the 


kingdoms of the Angles, Saxons, 
Jutes, Danes, Franks, Vandals, Huns, 
and the host of other tribes which 


were common to the indigenous civ- 


ilizations of Europe and Asia. These 


governments, their art work in 
bronze and wood, their monuments, 
ornaments, and weapons were signifi- 
Gold 
Coast government honors itself when 


it elects to call its independent state, 


cant developments. The new 


the Government of Ghana. the name 
of its ancient historical empire. 


All of this has a direct bearing 
our curriculum and 
study and teach. Why is it necessary 


upon what we 
that we give so much time to one as- 
f the background 
as it relates to one group known as 


pect historical 
none of the 
black 
why should we 
much about Charlemagne, the Great, 
white king of the Franks and not 
about Askia, the Black King of the 
Soughay empire in West Africa? 
Why must we know of Alaric the 
Hun and of the leaders of the Van- 
dals from early Europe threngh to 
the time of Tamerlane and not know 
those other tribal leaders of Africa 
from which oL~ ancestors came, who 
also built 


white and to groups 


known as and brown? For 


instance, know so 


governments and waged 
humanitarians 
leaders of their people, builders of 
kingdoms which have 
passed, but which should be included 
in the social studies as evidences of 
the abilities of the leaders of men. 


war and were and 


long since 


whatever their race or color. 

We live in a land whose peoples 
from all parts of the 
world, and these peoples may look 


have come 
back with pride upon the land from 
which their ancestors came or were 
All of these 
lands have their glorious past woven 
into our teaching with the exception 
of Africa. Let 
to it, that teachers recreate this past 
for our students so that they shall 
be proud of themselves, and of their 
and not disdain 
This type of development is basic to 


supposed to have come. 


us as educators see 


colors themselves. 
integration and to a change of opin- 
ion by Negroes of ourselves in the 
past. 


Other historians are giving at- 
tention to some of this past. I picked 
up the other day a book by J. C. 
Degraft Johnson entitled, AFRICAN 
GLORY OR THE STORY OF 
VANISHED NEGRO CIVILIZA- 
TIONS originally published in Eng- 
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land of 1954, but now with an Amer- 
ican edition. 
I found another book date 
of 1955 also published in England 
by J. D. Gage under the title AN 
INTRODUCTION TO HISTORY OF 
WEST AFRICA. These are just two 


samples of the interest which is be- 


I searched again and 


under 


ing aroused in the background of 
Africa. 


more important in the light of the 


Such study becomes all the 


beginnings of the development of 
freedom and independence in parts 
of Africa in our day. 


With the termination of 
gation and the admission and place- 
of pupils in public 


segre- 
ment schools 
without reference to their colors and 
race, Africa and peoples of color 
may still be presented in a frame- 
work of subordination and disparity. 
Africa may still be a land of sav- 
ages and of jungles waiting for civ- 
ilization and it may be presented as 
if it were devoid of a historical past 
as well as a possible worthwhile fu- 
ture unless there is activity on our 
part. 


An experiment of the extent of the 
knowledge of Africa among public 
school children was made by Dr. 
Marguerite Cartwright, with 251 chil- 
dren of the fourth grade in New 
York City. They were asked what 
they knew and had learned of Africa 
African Study Unit, which 
they were studying along with other 
areas of the world. One child wrote, 
“Africans are black people who live 


in an 


in the Congo and are called Natives. 
They don’t wear clothes, they fish 
and hunt animals with spears and 
kill them too. At the end of the hunt 
they feast and dance. There are lions 
and tigers in Africa. We have pic- 
tures of Africa people. They love 
jewelry and wear long things in their 
ears. They sell ivory to the white 
man and get salt in exchange which 
they eat like candy. They live in 
huts and sleep on the floor. The white 
man taught them to read.” Other 
replies used the words “strange” and 
“different” in reference to the Afri- 
and still 
mented upon the physical character- 
istics of Africans. 


can people others com- 


Africa is still being taught in the 
terms and concepts of Livingstone, 
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Stanley and the slave trade. There 
are few references to its civilizations 
and their manifestations. When Egypt 
is studied, it is presented almost as 
if it were outside of Africa and as 
if Egypt had no debt to the peoples 
further south in the Nile valley and 
beyond. When Greece is mentioned 
there is no effort to indicate the in- 
debtedness which its culture owed 
to the African peoples of color. 
When pictures are exhibited they 
usually relate to the primitive, the 
dramatic, the strange, the outlandish, 
and the exotic. 


The same false picture is painted 
of the Negro people in America. In 
his consideration of the American 
scene in retrospect, Louis Adamic in 
his NATION OF NATIONS has this 


to say, 


“There are two ways of looking 
at our history. One is this; that 
the United States is an Anglo- 
Saxon country with a white protest- 
ant, Anglo - Saxon civilization, 
struggling to preserve itself against 
infiltration and adulteration by 
other civilizations brought here by 
Negroes and hordes of foreigners. 

“The second is, that the pattern 
of the United States is not essen- 
tially Anglo-Saxon although her 
language is English nor is the 
patter Anglo-Saxon with a motely 
addition of darns and catches. 
The pattern of America is a pices, 
it is a blend of cultures from 
many lands, woven of threads 
from many corners of the world. 
Diversity itself is the pattern, it 
is the stuff and color of the fab- 
ric. 


Many people have made this na- 
tion. America belongs to 60 mil- 
lions of British extraction, 15 mil- 
lions of German descent, 10 millions 
of Irish descent, 9 millions of Slavic 
origins, 5 millions of Italian extrac- 
tion, 4 millions of Scandinavian 
background, 2 millions of French des- 
cent, 5 millions of Jews, 15 millions 
of Negroes and smaller numbers of 
Indians, Mexicans, and _ nationalist 
groups. The Negro is the only one of 
these groups who is set aside with 
a distinctive separateness. All of the 
others may be lumped together, with 
the exceptance of the smaller minori- 
ties and the Negro, under the cap- 


tion of the white population, and the 
contrast becomes sharply marked be- 
tween Negroes and whites. 


With a social revolution confront- 
ing the nation involving the adjust- 
ments within it as a result of the 
Supreme Court’s decision that public 
school racial segregation laws are un- 
constitutional, there is a great work 
to be done by the educators of the 
nation. Changes in these concepts 
call for re-education. This is a great 
task and it is one which we our- 
selves can do also. The Negro edu- 
cator should stand ready at all times 
to know the truth, to read the truth, 
to publish the truth and to counter- 
act the falsity of the accusations 
which are made against Negroes by 
word of mouth and printed state- 
ments. 


Either in integrated or segregated 
situations, ways can be found by re- 
sourceful teachers to present the 
truth. Jane Shakelford of Terre Haute 
Indiana, published about ten years 
ago a little book for Negro children 
entitled, A Child’s Story of the 
Negro. In 1956, she has revised this 
volume under the same title for inte- 
grated schools. This volume is pub- 
lished by the Associated Publishers, 
of which Dr. H. Councill Trenholm, 
eficient Secretary- Treasurer of this 
Association is President. The Asso- 
ciated Publishers constitute the com- 
panion organization of the Associ- 
ation for the Study of Negro Life 
and History. 


In this struggle, every person who 
knows or desires to learn the truth 
should be enlisted in the ranks of 
this Association by membership, con- 
tributions and work. We must plan 
so that the scurrilous charges, the 
libels, the poisonous attacks are met- 
We need to arm ourselves with truth 
against the stereotype, against the 
fraud, and the slander which have 
continued to disgrace the darker peo- 
ples in the United States. 


There are answers to all of the 
charges. One charge is that the Ne- 
gro is criminal and quotations are 
made of the arrests and evidences of 
criminality among the Negro popu- 
lation. The incidence of criminality 
varies proportionately to the cultural 
level of a community or of a group. 
Race is not a dominant factor in 
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criminality. Crime is more frequent 
among the uncultured than among 
the cultured, whatever the race, and 
there are millions of the uncultured 
who are not criminal nor have .crim- 
inal tendencies. A main factor in 
the development of crime is undoubt- 
edly the absence of discipline. When 
among numerous uncultured people 
children are left without discipline 
or guidance while the parents are at 
work or they do not care or they are 
too unlearned to know what the lack 
of it brings, crime is likely to devel- 
op more often. On the contrary, 
among those who have a higher rate 
of culture and where there are good 
homes, good schools, and persons 
who can aid in discipline and guid- 
ance we find less criminality. It is al- 
so true that the proportion of crimi- 
nals is about the same for all social 
groups who are on the same social 
level where the populations are equal. 
The records verify these facts and 
are well-known. It has*been demon- 
strated that the racial factor ‘has 
little to do with these detrimental 
developments and that all of them 
have their social origins. 


We can break these chains which 
bind Negro - Americans and which 
manifest themselves in a status of 
racial inferiority and second-class 
citizenship. Many have found com- 
fort and solace in these psychological 
pictures and have resented any 
thoughts which conflict with them. 
This constitutes a stubborn resist- 
ance to truth and it is the great bul- 
wark behind which lurks the preju- 
diges that poison the minds of our 
youths, 


What can we do to increase belief 
in ourselves? There are four steps 
which can be taken by us as edu- 
cators, leaders, and workers for so- 
cial betterment in its broadest sense: 


(1) Let us exert every effort to 
overcome misconceptions about Ne- 
groes. When misconceptions are 
spread as they have been and_ will 
be, competent persons should be 
ready to present the facts to explode 
them. This action is defensive and 
has the weakness of defense but it 
has value so far as truth is con- 
cerned. When the charge is made 
that America is a white man’s coun- 
try we should take occasion to indi- 
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cate how long Negroes have been in 
this country and call attention to the 
fact that even prior to the English 
Colonies there were Negroes present 
in the land and subsequently they 
were here. That they have not al- 
ways been slaves but that there were 
59,000 free Negroes in a population 
of around three million in the Eng- 
lish Colonies at the first census in 
1790. We should take occasion to 
celebrate the anniversaries of insti- 
tutions, churches, lodges, and schools. 
These are news items and can be 
convincing quite outside of any de- 
fense tactics. The loyalty of Negro 
soldiers and of Negro people in mili- 
tary service and during war occa- 
sions can be taken at special periods 
when in a positive way the relation- 
ship of the Negro people to the na- 
tion can be demonstrated so that 
some misconceptions of his foreign 
status and extraneous relationship to 
America can be denied. 


Truth would be thus announced in 
a positive way. The best way to over- 
come misconceptions is not by de- 
nials alone but by presentation of 
the truth. For these tasks. we should 
have superior and inspiring teachers. 
If one is a teacher of the Humanities. 
American Literature, English Litera- 
ture, Music, Art, Drama, and the 
Languages, there are limitless oppor- 
tunities to overcome misconceptions. 
In the Social Studies. these oppor- 
tunities are more obvious. One who 
teaches the nautral and physical sci- 
ences can find, not only among the 
majority, views of the great but also 
among minorities such as Jews and 
Negroes, 


(2) The conduct of educational 
campaigns to eliminate objectionable 
traits in Negroes which arouse oppo- 
sition from others. In nearly all 
cases where Negroes have manifested 
modest being and good manners, 
community relationships have been 
generally helped. On the contrary, 
exhibitionism, boisterousness in 
voice as well as in action are oft- 
times resented. Cultured persons, 
whoever they are, object to loud, 
boisterous talking and laughter and 
when this occurs in restaurants or 
public places it usually becomes an- 
noying. Dress is equally important, 
for the eyes as well as the ears may 


be offended. We should urge those 
with whom we come in contact to 
cultivate the maximum good taste 
and good manners. Irritating, blat- 
ant, inconsiderate conduct be 
disastrous to the Negro’s reputation. 
We should work among our pupils 
and students for higher standards of 
types of courtesy, ethics, morality, 
the reduction of vulgarity, coarse- 
ness, blasphemy, dishonesty and un- 
truth, and the increase of personal 
culture and cultural appreciation. 
(3) Let us publicize the facts 
which are creditable to Negroes and 
endeavor to explain wherever we 
can those which are non-creaitable. 
We can often assist !n poor estimates 
of ourselves and aid the stereotypes 
of inferiority and of racial difference. 
Lnwittingly there are periods when 
we contribute to these points of 
view. Take the classic example, 
well-known to all of us, of the pre- 
sentation of Porgy and Bess, the 
folk opera. It is a story of a moder- 
ately successful prostitute anda crip 
ple. There are two murders in this 
opera and a corpse is exposed on 
the stage, “happy dust” or drugs are 
sold, there are orgies and the re- 
sults of drink and of fear develop 
until there is a crescendo in a moral 
land-slide. It is also climaxed with 
some attractiveness. Outstanding are 
the songs, “I've Got Plenty of Noth- 
ing and Nothing is Plenty for Me,” 
“Summertime and the Living is 
Easy.” which are often used as solos 
for their musical value and some as- 
pects of the presentation can be re- 
garded as typical of a section of 
Negro-America. Congress voted 
funds .$685,000, we are informed, 
to take this play across Europe, 
South America and Mexico and ul- 
timately through Russian assistance 
it went to Russia. Various peoples 
throughout the world have seen these 
unworthy types, and unfortunately 
the same extensive expansion has 
not been given to the life of cultured 
Negroes. Thus the effort is made to 
show how Negroes live in America, 
and in this respect it is a rather 
shameful spectacle. Obviously good 
jobs are made available to Negro 
artists and most of those who are in 
the play are good artists at these 
jobs which are open to them. It is 
unfortunate that better media can- 
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not be found for them. For this 
play shows an unrealistic picture of 
Negro life. It is good theatre but 
poor realism. Very few who see 
Porgy and Bess and who know Ne- 
gro life can go out from the play 
without a certain crest-fallen reaction. 
One can think well of the artists who 
have participated, but the story it- 
self is one which is not worthy of 
presentation of the stage as a t-tal 
concept of the Negro if we de- 
sire to build the best that is in Ne- 
gro life for presentation to the pub- 
lic, and to a public which knows so 
little about the other side of Negro 
life. These scenes are parts of a 
true picture, but they are not the 
whole picture. It is unfortunate that 
it is the only one of the group dra- 
matic pictures which has been subsi- 
dized and sent abroad for such ex- 
tensive showing. Dizzy Gillespie and 
Louis Armstrong and their bands 
are other presentations for the world 
to see and hear, but other sides of 
the picture also need to be seen 
if there is to be truthful presenta- 
tions, 


African students in India have 
protested against the showing of 
films, which are not creditable to 
their homeland. The Indian Central 
Board of Film Censors decided not 
to permit the exhibition of films 
which show the people of Africa 
in an “improper perspective.” The 
government has banned six United 
States films and two British ones. 


The American films are: Africa 
Adventure, Below the Sahara, Mo- 
gambo, The Snows of Kilimonjaro, 
Tanganyika, and Untamed; and the 
British films are: Africa Queen, and 
West o} Zanzibar. The board in 
adopting the new policy deplored 
“the tendency of most films with an 
African setting to concentrate on the 
primitive aspects of life in undevel- 
oped areas simply to provide spec- 
tacular entertainment, a tendency 


which not only gives a disparaging 
total impression but is also likely to 
wound the sensibilities of Africans.” 
Here are Indians protesting Atrican 
stereotypes! 


From our national point of view 
there should be organizations and 
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agencies publicizing facts which are 
creditable. The Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History is 
the major organization among us 
in the United States. for this purpose. 
It is also true that local groups in 
local areas could engage in this activ- 
ity. Copies of factual pamphlets or 
protests against vilification could at 
some time be sent around to vari- 
ous peoples in the community. Such 
information need not go to all the 
community, because the process is 
costly, but in each community there 
are certain persons who determine 
opinions and to whom numbers turn 
for guidance. Such are newspaper 
editors, political leaders, school ex- 
ecutives, ministers, bank officials, 
labor leaders, chambers of commerce 
members, active leaders of lodges, 
clubs and societies, and through di- 
rect mailing there could be developed 
a well established practice of send- 
inch such truth producing documents 
not as matters of defense but as pos- 
itive statements, 


We have attempted this in Ohio. 
A pamphlet. THE NEGRO IN OHIO! 
not a_ scholarly dissertation with 
footnotes and tables, but a_ story, 
was written and sent throughout the 
state to various persons whom we 
felt would be interested. Before at- 
tacks and after attacks, this con- 
structive factual statement is sent 
This pamphlet has accomplished. we 


believe, some amount of 


good and 
it is interesting to observe how many 
libraries ask for it. Here an effort 
is made to show that the Negro was 
a long-time resident of Oho. had 
contributed to its development, and 
had been active in many endeavors 
within the State from its beginning. 

Let us build a confident, optimistic 
attitude in the Negro population 
both concerning the past and _ the 
future. The beginning of public re- 


spect is with self-respect. Shakes- 


neare’s sound philosophy cannot be 
denied, “Self-love, my liege, is not 
so vile a sin as self-neglecting-” How- 
ever, self-praise is disgusting. One 
cannot tell non-Negroes in a_boast- 
ful way of the contributions made by 
Negroes to civilization without cre- 
ating reactions which are not good. 
Negroes would be proud to hear 
these facts but others perhaps would 
only be bored and would have 
doubts. Reading is a better approach, 


and books describing achievement 
should be in libraries, homes, and 
schools. The Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History 
has many such volumes, so that in- 
formation about Negroes can be cor- 
rectly found. We must break the 
chains of pessimism, frustration and 
disdain of things black and replace 
them with the triumph of Truth and 
a sense of pride. 

We can change this situation if 
we will it. Public opinion can be 
changed and truth used to do it. 
“Truth crushed to earth shall rise 

again 
The eternal years of God are hers 
But error, wounded, writhes in pain 
And dies among her worshipers.” 
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Belief is the most essential factor 
which we have and which we can 
use. Without it we flounder. Every 
successful enterprise has begun with 
a belief and if the belief was strong 
enough the enterprise had made a 
good start. It matters not into what 
field one may turn, whether that of 
the telephone, the automobile, the 
airplane, the radio, telegraph, tele- 
vision and endless others, we find 
that they who have achieved in these 
areas of life have first believed in 
themselves and they of all races and 
colors have brought forth miracles. 
Belief can move mountains, it has 
been demonstrated again and again. 
Then. what can Negroes think of 
themselves? 


COVER: 
ROBERT HAYDEN 


I. Educational, professional 

B. A. Wayne University, De- 
troit; M.A., University of 
Michigan 

Member of Phi Kappa Phi, 
scholastic honors society 

Winner of Hopwood Award 
for Poetry, U. of Mich. 

Associate Professor of English, 
Fisk University 

Rosenwald Fellowship, Creative 
Writing, 1947 

Ford Foundation Fellowship, 
Creative Writing and _ travel 
in Mexico, 1954 

II. Publications 

Poetry published in Atlantic 
Monthly, Voices, Tiger's 
Eye, Phylon, Midwest Jour- 
nal, American Stuff, Ameri- 
can Sampler, The Negro 
Caravan, The Poetry of the 
Negro, Cross Section (1945, 
*47), ete. 

Poems translated into Dutch, 
German, Japanese, Serbian, 
Spanish; Broadcast by the 
B.B.C., London 

Published collections: The Lion 
and the Archer (1947), Fig- 
ure of Time (1955) 

III. Personal 

Married—both wife Erma and 

daughter Maia Baha'is 
IV. Baha’i activities 

Talks on Baha’i Faith in Nash- 

ville, Memphis; Louisville, 


Ky., Puebla, Mexico. 


V. Lectures, readings, ete. 

Lectures on history and culture 
of Negro, University of 
Mich. 

Poetry readings Brooklyn Col- 
lege. Lincoln University 
(Mo.), Jackson College, 
Mexico City College 

Lectures on contemporary liter- 
ature, Columbia Teachers 
College, Brooklyn College 

Asked why he became a member of 
the Baha’i World Faith, Dr. Hayden 
declared, 


“As to why I am a Baha’i—being 
one seems so inevitable after four- 
teen years that I hardly know what 
else to say after I’vé said, ‘Because 
it is inevitable for one to be a Baha’i 
if he wants a real understanding of 
the relationship between God and 
man. I might also say that I am a 
Baha’i. because the Faith is the only 
positive and purposeful way that | 
can take part in the struggle toward 
human unity and world peace.” 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S CORNER 


FOR WHOM IS YOUR 
SCHOOL NAMED? 
By Geneva C. Turner 
George Bell School 

It was not until 1862 that provis- 
ion was made by an act of Congress 
for the education of colored chil- 
dren in the District of Columbia. 
According to a second census taken 
in 1800, the population of D.C. was 
14,073 of which 4,027 were colored. 
783 of the colored were free. At this 
time, around 1804, the new govern- 
ment of the District began to estab- 
lish a system of education for the 
city. In this planning the whites 
only were considered and the col- 
ored children were entirely ignored. 

Bell School, located at Second and 
D Streets, in the Southwest section of 
Washington City, stands as a monu- 
ment to the courage, sacrifice, and 
vision of a man—GEORGE BELL 
—and two of his friends who began 
early to struggle for the education of 
colored children. In the following 
account of the life of George Bell, 
published in the school periodical, 
The Bell Bulletin, Vol. 3. No. 1, June. 
1939, we shall find out how he 
helped to establish the system of edu- 
cation for colored youth in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia: 

“The George Bell School Building 
is named for a humble 
pioneer in the field of education in 
the District of Columbia. 
Bell, born a slave in Maryland, lived 
from 1761 to 1843. His wife, also 
a slave, bought his freedom by sav- 
ings from the sale of vegetables from 
her garden. Her owner allowed her 
to have a garden and to sell her 
products. 

“According to the records, the 
first school in the District of Colum- 
bia for Negroes was erected in the 
year of 1807. This building erected 
at the expense of George Bell and two 
of his friends was a great contribu- 
tion to the District. The three men, 
Nicholas Franklin, Moses Liverpool, 
and George Bell, felt keenly the need 
of education for Negroes in the Dis- 
trict, This building was a frame 
structure built on the square bound- 
ed by New Jersey Avenue, D Street 
and First Street, S. E. The original 
George Bell School remained in use 
for a number of years but was razed. 


noted yet 


George 


Its site is now occupied by the Prov- 
idence Hospital. 

“The Bell School was next erected 
in 1889 on First Street between B 
and C Streets, S.W. The building 
was known as the “Old Bell School.” 
It was an eight room building and 
cost a sum of $35,000, Due to the 
increased population of the Capital 
City the demand for more adequate 
educational facilities greatly taxed 
the capacity of the Old Bell struc- 
ture and it was abandoned. The new 
structure known as the George Bell 
School is on Second Street between 
Virginia Avenue and D Street, S.W. 
This building was dedicated Novem- 
ber 9, 1926 and cost $215,000. It 
contains sixteen classrooms, a dentai 
clinic, a nursery school, a manual 
art shop, and an auditorium-gym- 
nasium. 

“The George Bell School Build- 
ing is a fit memorial to a man who 
influenced the education of 
Negroes in Washington City.” 


early 


TWO DELIGHTFUL BOOKS 
OF POEMS 


By Nerissa Long Milton 


BRONZEVILLE BOYS AND GIRLS. 
By Gwendolyn Brooks. (New York. 
Harper and Brothers. 1956. Pp. 40. 
Price $2) 

This little collection of poems for 
and about children is by a noted poet 
who knows the boys and girls in the 
Bronzevilles all over this country. 

The setting is Chicago, but the 
locale could be any one of the crowd- 
ed, teeming cities of America. There 
are many children like Lyle, a young 
boy who envies a tree because it 
never has to move away from home 
as Lyle has had to do seven times. 
And countless children have shared 
Andre’s experience when he dreamed 
he had to choose his parents. They 
feel with him: 


But just before I sprang awake, 
! knew what parents I would take. 
And this surprised and made me 
glad: 
They were the ones I always had! 
There are others just as typical; 
the little boy who is tired of the 
city, the tea party, the thoughts ot 
the little girl hearing Marion Ander- 
son sing, and the many others, Chil- 


dren and adults will enjoy reading 
BRONZEVILLE BOYS AND GIRLS 
with its sensitive and compelling pic- 
tures. 

I HEARD A BIRD —SINGING 
AND OTHER POEMS. By Madge 
Acton Mansfield. (Dorrance and 
Company, Inc. 1956, Pp. 47. Price 
$2) 

This delicate volume of song, com- 
panion to FLICKERINGS, like the 
one above, is largely one of young 
life. Some of the poems are happy, 
some are thoughtful, and some have 
an element of sadness in them. Both 
reveal a sincerity of purpose that 
can come only from the heart and 
must, therefore, find response in the 
hearts of others. 

A lover of dogs, her dog poems re- 
veal her devotion to the pets she has 
known. 


Two of Mrs. Mansfield’s poems 
“Parity” and “To All Men” were 
published previously in the NEGRO 
HISTORY BULLETIN. These two 


poems as in the case of a few others 


contained in I HEARD A BIRD 
SINGING are universal in their ap- 
peal for equality and justice. Read 
with her again when she says: 
“To All Men” 
I ask not what your race may be, 
I only know that you are thee 
Thyself; that—you are truly fine, 
You emanate from God divine. 
This—is it quite enough for me 
For fineness is sublimity. 


KNOW YOUR HISTORY 
by Jessie H. Roy 


American citizenry, as you know, 
is made of people whose ancestors 
came from many different countries 
and from several different racial 
groups. And from of these 
national and racial backgrounds has 
come worthwhile contributions to the 
growth and culture of great 
Our own group is no ex- 


each 


our 
country. 
ception. 
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Because, however, the writers of 
American History have left out either 
for reasons of bias or ignorance, most 
of the part Negroes have played in 
the development of America, even 
Negroes, themselves, often know little 
about their share in this remarkable 
growth of a nation. 


We hope to bring you each month, 
some events in the history of the 
Negro. 


As we live in America, we shall 
start with the history of the Ameri- 
can Negro and move out to Africa 
and to other lands where Negroes 
live. 


Our part of American History is 
one to be proud of, and, if our con- 
tributions were included without bias 
or exaggeration in the histories of 
the country, they would be among 
the richest and most colorful epi- 
sodes of that history. 


Save the Know Your History col- 
umn for each month and include the 
history found there in the history 
of the period you are studying in 
school. That way, you will get a 
more complete knowledge of Ameri- 
can History than you have probably 
had before. 


I. Early Explorers 


When European explorers came to 
America the Negroes who were with 
them played an important part. 

Balboa, for example. had about 
thirty Negroes with him on his trek 
to the Pacific Ocean. Among these 
was Nuflo de Olana, who is said to 
have been the first explorer to thrust 
his hands into the waters of the Pa- 
cific. 

Balboa reserved the right to be the 
first to look upon the mighty ocean, 
but Nuflo de Olana is credited with 
being the first to touch it. 

In 1526, Negroes accompanied 
Ayllon on his expedition from Flori- 
da northward to San Miguel near 
what is now Jamestown, Virginia. 

Negroes were also with Narvaez 
and his successor, Cabeza de Vaca 
through the southwestern part of the 
United States. 

Estevanico. a Negro with this ex- 
pedition, discovered the seven cities 
of the Zuni Indians. 

Closer to our own time, a Negro, 
Matthew A. Henson, was with Com- 


modore Peary on his memorable trip 
to the North Pole. 


These are only a few Negro ex- 
plorers and discoverers who should 
be included in any history of the 
exploration of our land. There have 
been others. See how many you can 
find out about between now and next 
time, when we shall point out some 
settlers and pioneers who were Ne- 
groes. 

For more information on the peo- 
ple mentioned briefly here, read their 
stories in the following books: 

1. Old copies of The Negro His- 
tor Bulletin. ASNLH, Washington, 
D.C. 

2. The Child’s Story of the Negro. 
By Jane D. Shackelford. Associated 
Pub. Washington, D. C. 

3. The Story of the Negro Retold. 
By Carter G. Woodson. Associated 
Pub. Washington, D. C. 

4. The Negro in Our History. By 
Carter G. Woodson. Assoc. Pub. 
Washington, D. C. 1941 7th edition. 

5. Negro Makers of History. By 
Carter G. Woodson. Assoc. Pub. 
Washington, D. C. 

6. A Guide to the Study of the Ne- 
gro in American History. by Merl. 
R. Eppse National Pub. Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

7. The Negro, Too in American 
History. By Merl R. Eppse. National 
Pub. Co. Nashville, Tenn. 1949. 

8. An Elementary American His- 
tory with Contributions of the Negro 
Race. By Merl R. Eppse and A. P. 
Foster. National Pub. Co. Nashville, 
Tenn. 1953. 

9. Pioneers of Long Ago. By Jes- 
sie H. Roy and Geneva C. Turner. 
Associated Pub. Washington, D. C. 
1952. 


THE PARTNERS 
By Jessie H. Roy 


“Shine, Mister?” shouted two 
young boys one day as I stood on 
the board-walk at Coney Island wait- 
ing for my wife. 

Turning around, | looked into two 
smiling, eager faces, one white and 
the other colored. Then I glanced 
down at my dusty shoes. 

“I really do need a shine.” I ad- 
mitted, “but how am I to know which 
one of you should give it to me? 
You both spoke at the same time.” 

“Oh, it won't matter, Mister.” 
spoke up the little white boy. “You 
see, ‘Doug’ and I are partners.” 
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“Partners?” I asked. “I thought 
each of you was for himself.” “No,” 
replied my informer. “I wanted 
somebody to shine with me; so, | 
just took ‘Doug.’ ” 

“We get along fine.” 

“What is your name?” | asked. 

“My name is Johnny Hall.” he 
answered, “but that looks like a cus- 
tomer for me. ‘Doug’ can finish tell- 
ing you about us.” 

Then away he ran to a man who 
had just come out of one of the shops 
on the board-walk. 

“Shine, Mister?” I heard the 
youngster call; and in a few min- 
utes, Johnny, too, was busy with his 
brushes and cloths. 

“Tell me about you two,” | said 
to ‘Doug’. 

“My name is Douglass Skipworth,” 
replied the boy. “And, like Johnny 
said, he wanted somebody to shine 
with him: so, one day he says, “Come 
on ‘Doug’ and shine with me,” and 
I did. We been working together 
about two years, now.” 

“Do his people mind your work- 
ing with each other?” I wanted to 
know. 

“Oh, no.” said Douglass. “We 
live in the same block not far from 
here, and we play together all the 
time. His folks don’t mind.” 

“We understand each other fine.” 

“Every day we plan what we are 
going to do; and we start out a- 
round twelve o'clock and quit around 
four in the afternoon. 

“Sometimes we buy ice cream 
cones or hot dogs with some of the 
money we make. What is left when 
we quit, we divide between us. or 
we go for rides on the whip or the 
roller-coaster or something else. 

“On hot days, we bring our swim 
suits and swim or play in the sand. 

“It’s fun, and we make a few pen- 
nies besides. 

“Guess we've made a few hundred 
dollars since we started.” 

“About how much do you average 
a day?” I inquired. 

“Oh, around three or four dollars 
if we're on the ball,” answered Doug- 
lass. 

“Two real business men.” | re- 
marked. “I think you both should 
be congratulated. Do you intend to 
go into some kind of business to- 


(Continued on page 21) 
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JACOB LAWRENCE 


By Milton M. James 

Some painters are stirred by the 
beauty and poetry of the human face 
and they set about recording’ their 
impressions in portraits. On the 
other hand, other artists. equally 
sincere, find full realization of their 
art by recording on canvas the mis- 
ery and degradation of life about 
them. These social artists as they 
are sometimes called reveal a sensi- 
tivity and brooding over the tragic 
condition of society as they see it. 
Such an artist is Jacob Lawrence. 


The art editors of widely circu- 
lated. conservative news journals 
make the weighty statement that Ja- 
cob Lawrence “is the nation’s (and 
probably the world’s) foremost Ne- 
gro painter.”! 

Significant as Lawrence's work is, 
the above statement is open to ques- 
tion and debate. There are a num- 
ber of highly talented and creative 
painters on the American scene and 
their work needs no_ introduction 
here. Lois Pierre Noel, James A. 
Porter, Hale Woodruff, Paul Keene. 
are only a few of the contemporary 
artists whose work has enjoyed sig- 
nificant showing in the United States. 
Henry Tanner, Laura Waring, Harle- 
ston and Bannister are others who 
enjoyed distinction in former days. 

Jacob Lawrence weilds a powerful 
brush. The pictures which he paints 
reflect little that is beautiful, how- 
ever, they are aesthetic documents in 
that they are the culmination of pene- 
trating intellectual insight, concen- 
trated social research, and a cons- 
cientious effort to record his find- 
ings. The result has been a highly 
personalized abstract style. 

Lawrence’s work is splashed with 
interesting designs. His figures are 
generaily distorted and grotesque and 
are developed in gigantic elongated 
proportions which suggest deep emo- 
tional unrest within the painter. 
These distortions all serve to make 
Lawrence’s painting more powerful 
and penetrating in message. Jacob 
Lawrence’s emotional instability has 
played a significant role in the de- 
velopment of his art. 

Aline B. Louchheim has written 
“although his style with its brilliant 
color, abstract form and patterned 
surface is wholly ‘modern’ Lawrence 


is like a medieval artist in wanting 
to teach by means of pictures and 
being able to paint only what he 
deeply feels and knows.’ 

With brutal insight and obvious 
anger, Jacob Lawrence painted a 
series of sixty panels which docu- 
ment one of the great social move- 
ments of modern America. The 
sixty panels depict the social and 
economic factors which during the 
four decades following 1910, caused 
the exodus of 1,750,000 Negroes 
from the South. 3 2"4 4 

Fortune Magazine published twen- 
ty-six of these panels along with 
sympathetic text material.6 Anyone 
viewing this series will be shocked 
by the harshness of presentation but 
will be impressed by the vividness 
and obvious genius of the artist as 
a recorder and creator. 

Bombings, ghetto existance. dis- 
ease, and death were grim spectres 
waiting for the hopeful but often 
hopeless migrants from the South. 
Lawrence summarizes in his Migra- 
tion Panels that the Negro in spite 
of his new found misery in the 
North, found also new hope and a 
promise of a better life for his 
children. 

It is noteworthy that Jacob Law- 
rence, like his fellow painter Vincent 
Van Gogh, suffered from mental dis- 
order. Like Van Gozh. Lawrence 
had himself committed to a hospital 
for a cure. The sinilarity ends 
there. Van Gogh never recovered 
from his illness, however, Lawrence 
after a year of residence in a Bronx 
hospital went home to painting and 
fame. The very fact that Lawrence 
recognized his own emotional 
balance indicated that ne is an indi- 
vidual of tremendous resources. After 
a year of reconstruction in personal- 
ity, Lawrence is able to meet the 
challenge of a dynamic society. 

Out of Lawrence’s hospital experi- 
ence developed a series of pictures 
depicting the gradual treatment of 
mental illness. All the pictures in 
this series are stories in themselves. 
Each tells better than words the prob- 
lems and treatment of metal derange- 


ment. “Depression” is a painting, 
crudely drawn, but rich in color. 
It pictures in exaggeration lumber- 
ing schizoid giants going through 


their daily routine. This remarkable 
painting displays the inaccessible 
phase of manic-depressive psychosis. 
An accurate photograph could nev- 
er convey the power and substance 
of this picture. 


Jacob Lawrence has violated most 
of the traditions of the academic 
studio, however, in doing so, he has 
created an art which chronicles in 
pigment the turmoil] and misery of 
the American Negro. 


Time Magazine February 2, 1953. p. 50. 


Louchheim. Aline B. “An Artist Reports on 
The Troubled Mind.’ New York Times Magazine, 
October 15, 1950. p. 15. 


Myrdal, Gunnar. “An American Dilemma.” 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1944. Chapter 8, 
p. 183 
4 

For a more detailed treatment of the Negro Mi- 
grations after World War |, see €. Franklin 
Frazier’s ‘‘The Negro Family in the United States,’’ 
1951 ed. Chapter XIV. p. 225 

Fortune Magazine. “‘And The Migrants Kept 
Coming November, 1941. p. 102 
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“THE IMPACT OF DISCRIMINATION UPON 


The onset of the Cold War in 1945 
following World War II catapulted 
America into a position of leadership 
it had not sought and in its tradi- 
tion did not want—but world lead- 
er it was. Here was America, so to 
speak in a glass-bowl for the inten- 
sive scrutiny of the eye of world 
opinion. As early as 1945 Ameri- 
ca’s vulnerability to the charge of 
unequal treatment of one of its larg- 
est minorities was revealed, with its 
attendant impact upon our foreign 
policy, when the then Secretary of 
State, Mr. James Byines, o» August 
18, asserted that the United states 
Government was “not satisficd that 
the existing provisional Government 
of Bulgaria is adequately representa. 
tive of the important elements of 
democratic opinion” or that the pro- 
posed election “will allow and in- 
sure the effective participation there- 
in, free from intimidation, of all 
democratic elements.” The reaction 
of the Russians was to question 
Byrnes’ solicitousness over the pro- 
motion of democracy in the Balkans 
and the display of such little con- 
cern over its absence in his own 
South Carolina. 


Again in the debate before the 
General Assembly at the U.N. in 
1949 Mr. Vishinsky castigated Amer- 
ica for its double standard of treat- 
ment of American Negroes in the 
Armed Forces of the U.S.—an open 
secret in England and on the Con- 
tinent.! 


In the following year, 1950, Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt as the delegate to 
the U.N. and Chairman of the Hu- 
man Rights Commission was con- 
stantly harrassed because of Ameri- 
ca’s discriminatory policies. She was 
the special target of the Russian del- 
egate, Pavlov’s persistent needling. 
Mrs. Roosevelt at length declared 
that “racial discrimination is the 
weak spot in our democracy. Until 
now, she continued, “we have re- 
garded it as our own domestic prob- 


lem which would be settled all in 
good time. We felt that we could 
afford to wait, but that day is past. 
Racial discrimination is now an in- 


ternational problem and the way we 
treat our minorities is one of the 
major weapons of our enemies.” 
Again Assistant Secretary of State, 
George C. McGhee, returning from 
a tour of the Near East, South Asia. 
and Africa listed high among the 
barriers to our cooperation with 
these countries reports of racial dis- 
crimination in the United States.’ 


Before the removal of the color 
ban in the Capital of the Nation, 
Washington, D.C., in 1952, a Danish 
visitor on a mission for .the King 
said, “You should know that Wash- 
ington is not a good salesman for 
your kind of democracy.”* 


Likewise the Comniunist Press 
made effective propaganda of the 
murder of Harry T. Moore, NAACP 
leader and his wife, as they dis- 
tributed a published tract around 
the world entitled, “We Charge Gen- 
ocide,” accusing the U.S, Govern- 
ment of systematically trying to ex- 
terminate 15 million American Ne- 
groes.. Senator Paul H. Douglas, 
speaking in Foreign Affairs® (1955), 
asserts that “we are charged with 
being bitterly racist and anti-Negro. 
This indictment is grossly exagger- 
ated in details, but it touches never- 
theless one of our worst national 
sins. Communist agitators in the 
Orient strive to paint a terrible pic- 
ture of the oppression practiced up- 
on Negroes; they would have it be- 
lieved that bloody lynchings are a 
daily occurrence in the United States 
and that the only question raised in 
our country is whether the Negroes 
are to be hanged or burned at the 
stake. . . . The 15,000,000 Negroes 
and some 2.000.000 Mexicans of the 
southwest,” he continues, “do suffer 
from some real disabilities. No one 
can or should deny this. Nor should 
it be excused. These groups suffer 
from poverty, poor health, inade- 
ugate housing and school facilities. 
Over wide areas they are afraid to 
vote or take any real part in civil 
life. There is discrimination against 
them in employment.” 

The United States Information 
Agency’ reported in 1956 that in 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY-THE PROBLEM” 


William P. Robinson, Sr., Central State College 


many countries, press and_ radio 
played up the sensational angles of 
school integration incidents in the 
southern states. In France .for in- 
stance, newspapers ran pictures of 
tanks in Clinton, Tennessee, and car- 
ried headlines with such phrases as 
“growing racist hysteria” and 
“whites sowing terror with bombs 
and dynamite.” In parts of Latin 
America and in the Far East there 
was heavy news play often in inflam- 
matory terms, 


Soviet propaganda capitalized on 
the opportunity. A Tass dispatch, 
for example, said the Negro in Amer- 
ica occupies a “serflike” position and 
explained that racial discrimination 
is one of the foundations of the 
American political system. A Soviet 
radio broadcast of Albania contend- 
ed that “inhuman treatment” of the 
Negro proves the “absurdity of the 
world-wide statements of United 
States diplomats on American De- 
mocracy.” 


The USIS has made determined 
efforts to balance this picture, but 
with what success? 

Vice-President Nixon returning 
from his recent tour of North and 
West Africa declared in part: “Ra- 
cial discrimination and prejudice in 
the United States can have a very 
serious effect on the success or fail- 
ure of the efforts we are making to- 
gether with other free nations toward 
seeing that Africa, as it proceeds to- 
ward self-government, develops along 
the lines of independence and free- 
dom and not along dictatorial Com- 
munist lines.” He continues that 
“hate-mongers in the United States 
are not only injuring their country 
internally but internationally.” Mr. 
Nixon further pointed out that any 
evidence of racial prejudice in the 
United States is blown up a thous- 
and fold, does irreparable damage to 
the United States, and makes the task 
of its foreign policy makers more 
dificult. Mr. Nixon told the press 
that although the subject of racial 
prejudice did not come up in his 
talks with leaders of the Government 
of Africa, he could sense that this 


. 
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question was on their minds. He 
stated: “I definitely sensed that in 
considering why so-called colonial- 
ism was in disrepute in this area, 
apart from economic objectives that 
racial discrimination was practiced 
in other than economics.” Mr, Nixon. 
further observed that he felt that this 
was one of the major reasons for 


the anti-colonial drive. 


Implicit in Mr. Nixon’s observa- 
tions is another facet of the race 
problem which should be brought 
into focus when viewing the domes- 
tic racial situation. This point of 
view generally regards the frame- 
work in which the race problem is 
characteristically viewed as probably 


outdated, that is, thinking of the 
race problem as being primarily one 
of whether men and women of Afri- 
can stock -— in Africa and in the 
United States — can achieve full 
status. According to this view, the 


question is no longer whether Afri- 
cans can achieve equality. [t is be- 
whether 
white men and women shall lose their 


coming the wider query 


freedom. since there is no certainty 
that mankind will, after three hun- 
dred years of white dominence, move 
safely to race equality.’ 

Reports from Africa and Asia show 
that there have been three prevalent 
attitudes toward the white man. 


There has been, first of all, an 
uncritical acceptance of the white 
man at his own valuation, and of 


white skin as naturally superior. 
ropeans of liberal outlook in Africa 
have sometimes been surprised and 
shocked by their African servants’ re- 
sistance to the entertainment of Afri- 
cans in their homes. All over primi- 
tive Africa, black men watched the 
coming of the white man with an 
awed and innocent eye and expected 
a new heaven and a new earth from 
his religion, his skills, his magic, 
his confidence, and his power. Then, 
the title “Bwana’- 
demanded, it was freely given and 
with hope. 


master, was not 


Nor was this acceptance of the 
white man as inherently superior un- 
known in Asia. 
cient splendors and millennial phil- 
osophy, India, in the nineteenth cen- 


In spite of its an- 


tury contained many men who ac- 
cepted with question the superiority 
of all things Western. Rising Arab 
nationalism in the nineteenth cen- 


tury looked to Western influence as a 
liberating force. To this day, in Ma- 
laya, some Chinese residents among 
the so-called “Queen’s Chinese” still 
tend to regard the white man’s stand- 
ards, outlook, and company as nat- 
urally superior. 


Today, however, in some parts of 
Africa and among many groups in 
Asia, this early unsophisticated ac- 
ceptance of white superiority has giv- 
en way to more rational and self-re- 
specting standards of judgment. In 
West Africa, for instance 
thanks to the courage and devotion 


where 


of a century of missionary effort. 
modern education has been available 
African families for 
a hundred years, it is possible for 


to some over 
the educated African and European 
to meet on a basis of unforced so- 
cial equality and to experience a 
meeting of minds molded in com- 
parable traditions. Even the 
troubled Arab world, French educa- 
tion in such countries as Tunisia 
produced Arab leaders who, until 
these last tragic events, were ready 
to work with France on a basis of 
equality. 


The common denominator of this 
sense of equality and possible part- 
nership wherever it has appeared in 
Asia or Africa tends to be education. 
For the masses of people, once the 
almost magical acceptance of white 
superiority fades, the easiest emotion 
to excite is the opposite one—xeno- 
phobic ‘racialism an irrational 
hatred of the white skin and instinct- 
ive prejudice against all things West- 
ern. 


In every recent crisis between 
Asia and the West, the area of dis- 
pute has been enlarged to cover ra- 
cial antipathy. The Chinese Commun- 
ists, for example, drummed up anti- 
American feeling during the Korean 
crisis, denounced the Americans not 
only as imperialists and capitalists, 
but also in traditional terms of Chin- 
ese xenophobia as “red devils” or 
“red barbarians.” Nasser accompan- 
ied the mounting Suez Crisis with 
ever more violent broadcasts to all 
his Arab and African neighbors 
as far as Mombasa and Dar es Sal- 
urging them to throw out the 
white man. 


aam 


The consequences of a world or- 
ganized on an anti-white basis is 
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not so easily dismissed. White men 
are he world by 
three to ene and the disproportion 


outnumbered in 


is increasing. In all international or- 
ganizations they would be outvoted 
and outmaneuvered. 

by Asian nationalism 


Their repulse 
would 
Asia’s millions open to Communist 
infliltration. All growth of Western 
commerce would be checked. Present 
trading 


leave 


interests and_ investments 
in jeopardy. The white 
man’s position in Africa would be- 
And, as white in- 
fluence receded, that of Russia and 
China would inexorably grow. Above 


would be 


come untenable. 


all. any hope of a cooperative world 
order based on racial equality 

the kind of world order which liberal 
opinion in the West sets as its ulti- 
mate goal would be blocked by 
relentless, irrational anti- 
white prejudice. This outcome is not 
yet certain or necessary, but its po- 


massive, 


tentials are inherently explosive and 
dangerous. 


The testimorials cited and the evi- 
dences of dangerous anti-white anti- 
Western racialism are unmistakable 
indices of the crucial impact of dis- 
crimination upon the conduct of our 
foreign policy. 

Reports in the last two years from 
inside Egypt. Japan, West Germany. 
Siam, Philippines, India, Italy, Ice- 
land, and France are such that no 
one would say definitely they will 


not be Communist ten years from 
now. If these countries do not re- 
main free, then England will no 


longer endure as a free nation. And 
if all the rest of the world becomes 
communist it will be the end of 
America too as we know it. We 
shall be strangled into extinction by 
an economic there 
will be no one anywhere to whom 
we can sell our products. This is 
already happening in the case of 


blockade since 


cotton. 


The principal reason these coun- 
tries are not communist already is 
America’s assumption of world re- 
sponsibility. This is not just because 
of our material power, but because 
of the idea of individual human free- 
dom, liberty, and 
which this nation 


These countries are still free be- 
cause of this one powerful belief 
and hope in individual liberty, equal 


equality upon 


was founded. 
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ity, and freedom. We have no other 
weapon with which to effectively 
fight communism. That simple belief 
of man that he can be free is the 
strongest force on earth: and all 
we need to do is to use it. Some 
of us like to think of the world situ- 
ation today as a precarious and ex- 
plosive balance of two irreconciliab'e 
ideologies confronting each’ other; 
that this precarious balance ence it 
totters will drag the whole world 
into the abyss along with it. This 
view is misleading. Only one of the 
forces is an ideology, because the 
second force is the simple fact of 
Man: the simple belief of individual 
man that he can, should, and will 
be free. If we, who so far are still 
free, want to continue to be free, we 
had better confederate with all the 
others, who are still free and have a 
choice to be free. Confederate, not 
as black people nor white people, 
nor yellow or brown, but as people 
who are free, and stick together if 
we want a world or even a part 
of a world in which individual men 
can be free to continue to endure. 
The other force says to the non- 
white: “We don’t offer you freedom 
because there is no such thing as 
freedom: your white overlords whom 
you have just thrown out have al- 
ready proved that to you. But we 
offer you equality in slavedom; if 
you are to be slaves at least you 
can be slaves to your own color, 
race, and religion.” 


America, the strongest force op- 
posing communism and the mono- 
lithic state, must teach all other peo- 
ples, white and non-white. slave or 
still free, that there does exist an 
individual freedom above and _ be- 
yond this mere “equality of slave- 
dom.” We in America have the 
best chance of doing it here, at 
home, without, needing to send costly 
freedom expeditions into alien and 
inimical places already convinced 
that there is no such thing as free- 
dom and liberty for all people. 


Soon now, because it is later than 
we think, all people who want to 
remain free are going to have to 
make a choice. We shall have to 
choose completely and for good; the 
time is already past now when we 
can choose a little of each. We can 
choose a state of slavedom, and if 


we are powerful enough to be among 
the top two, three, or ten, we can 
have a certain amount of license— 
until someone more powerful rises 
and has us machine-gunned in some 
dungeon. We must be free not be- 
cause we claim freedom but because 
we practice it; our freedom must be 
clear and unequivacal no matter 
what the color of the skin may be 
so that all other hostile forces every- 
where—systems political and celig- 
ious, racial or national — wil] not 
respect us just because we practice 
freedom; they will fear us because 
we do. 


Our fellow citizens north, east. 
west or south must somehow be made 
to understand this crisis of freedom. 


In this struggle for the minds and 
hearts of men we can successfully 
plead the cause of freedom and equal- 
ity for others only if we resolve our 
own racial problem, and do it now. 
This is the problem. This is the chal- 


lenge. 
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Young People’s Corner 


(Continued from page 17) 


gether when you grow up?” 

“No,” replied Douglass. “Johnny 
wants to be a fireman, and I want 
to join the Marines. That’s a keen 
outfit, Man.” he added as he put 
away his brushes and folded his 
cloths very neatly. 

“You are right, my Boy.” I a- 
greed.” And here is an extra tip for 
two fine guys.” 

“Gee, Thanks, Mister!” exclaimed 
Douglass with a broad grin. 

As he hurried away and [ started 
to look at my watch, my wife touched 
my arm. 

“Hi, Honey,” I said. “This is one 
time I am glad you were a little late. 
I have just seen a fine example of 
true democracy.” 

Then I told her about Johnny and 
Douglass. 

“How wonderful, said my wife, 
smiling, “and I bet neither one thinks 
about the color of the other one.” 

“Of course not,” I replied. 

We said no more for awhile as 
we strolled down the board-walk to- 
gether; but I could not help won- 
dering what our heavenly Father 
must think of his grown-up children 
who, in order to make a living. or 
for other selfish reasons, will stoop 
to violence in order to prevent or 
to break up such a beautiful. natural 
friendship as these two boys have 
and on the flimsy excuse of the ac- 
cident of birth. 


N. Y. TIMES—July 28, 1957 
MONUMENT HAILS 
NEGRO EDUCATOR 


National Memorial Opened 
to Booker T. Washington 
at Old Virginia Home 


The Booker T. Washington Na- 
tional Monument came into being to- 
day as a public memorial to the for- 
mer slave who achieved international 
fame as a Negro educator. 


Fred A. Seaton, Secretary of the 
Interior, announced the establish- 
ment as a national monument of the 
onetime plantation near Rocky 


‘Mount, Va., on which Mr. Washing- 


ton was born. 


“This monument,” Secretary Sea- 
ton said, “is a valuable contribution 
to the national park system. It com- 
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memorates a great man whose ideals 
have left an indelible imprint and 
whose life established for his race a 
pattern of advancement founded on 
the basic virtues of honesty, indus- 
try, thrift and interracial harmony.” 

Chester L, Brooks, former histori- 
an at the Theodore Roosevelt Na- 
tional Memorial Park in North Da- 
Kota. has been named superintendent 
of the new national monument. 


Second Negro Honored 
The monument is the second na- 
national one to honor a Negro leader. 
The first was the George Washing- 
ton Carver National Monument at 
Diamond. Mo. It established 
on June 14, 1951, as a memorial to 


was 


the Negro scientist who was Profes- 
sor of Agriculture at Tuskegee Insti- 
tute. Dr. Carver spent most of his 
life at Tuskegee improving agricul- 
tural practices of the South and de- 
veloping industrial products from 
farm crops. 

The Booker T. Washington Monu- 
ment covers 16414 acres on Virginia 
Route 122 in Franklin County where 
Mr. Washington was born on April 
5. 1856, and lived with his mother 
until emancipated in April of 1865, 
He died in 1915. 

The monument has a reproduction 
of the 
born on the plantation of James 5. 


lob cabin in which he was 
Burroughs. An estate inventory in 
186] listed “one Necro hov ( Booker) 
worth $400.” 

The site was formerly administered 


by the Booker T. Washington Na- 


When he was 35 years of age. he 
was appointed organizer of a Negro 
normal school at Tuskegee. Ala. At 
that time, the school had a 
frame building and a church. He 


small 


was the lone teacher with a class of 
thirty students. 


Under his leadership, the school 


grew in less than twenty years to 
forty Thirty-six of the 
structures were built by student la- 
bor. In 1937, the school 


named Tuskegee Institute. 


buildings. 


was re- 


has about 2.000 students 
faculty of than 250 


It now 
and a more 


teachers. 


HAITV?S CHALLEGE TO 
AMERICA 


Eural Grant Jackson 


Vew York City Public Schools 


The tremendous chain of kaleido- 
scopic political events in Haiti may 
make some of the statements given 
in this paper appear questionable. 
But. it is evident that vicissitudes are 
their full 
magnitude until some one has put 
their 
gether in some intelligible synthesis. 


not easily envisaged in 


many specific incidents to- 
What the outcome of capricious con- 


ditions in Haiti will be. no one 


knows. 


The recent civil crises, probably 
exaggerated by the press even to the 
level of prevarication give the writer 
and the 
focus attention upon this proud Ne- 


reader an opportunity to 
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helping Miranda and 
Simen Bolivar.* 


colonies by 


Today, a democratic spirit is 
strong in the only Negro republic 
in the Western Hemisphere. This 


impeccable spirit explains why Haiti, 
deep in poverty and an overcrowded 
rural country, is still vivacious and 
its people still charming. In spite 
of everything, the drums continue 
to throb on weekends, and the Mardi 
brilliant. There has even 
been a new cultural flowering in a 


Gras is 


group of prominent young artists. 


Yet the difficulties grow deeper and 
offered. The 


political crises were but a 


no panacea can be 
recent 
symtom of Haiti's abysmal poverty. 
The Republic of Haiti 
10,700 square miles in the western 
third of the tropical island of His- 
paniola which it shares with the 
Dominican Republic.’ It is a coun- 


occupies 


try where about 5.5 million people 
of the old island of Hispaniola are 
crowded into approximately one 
third of the island’s land. Of that 
one third, a great deal less than half 
is arable. Most of the land is owned 
and worked in very small parcels. 
Haiti, agricultural 
country, is one of the most densely 
populated of the 


essentially an 


American repub- 


lics.* Over 75 per cent of its popu- 
lation of 4.000.000 live in rural 
areas,° 


Some recent observers report that 
Haiti 


and the crippled, emaciated mothers 


is swarming with the aged 


tional Monument Foundations. Crea- — sro republic in retrospect and pros with crying babies in their arms. 
re tion of the national monument was pect. In the meantime, let us glance with boys and girls begging for 
aay: authorized by Congress last April. at come of those economic factors alms. The Haitian government, 
at when the foundation, in cooperation which breed disturbances in Tlaiti through its relief agencies, is making 
i with the Commonwealth of Virginia. r in any country, After an intro- food distributions and is trying to 
i , donated the property to the Federal — duction, the writer will present some mitigate the economic difficulties. 
4 


Government. of the perplexing problems facing But, the government’s consistent ef- 


i Muscum Authorized Haiti, offer a challeage to America, 
at and call for vision which is so des- 
4 Congress also authorized a mu- 


forts appear to be a drop in the buck- 
et compared to what is really needed. 
There is no accurate information on 


ls peretely needed in a benighted world. 
re seum for historic relics and record a a how many Haitians have died of 
of national and patriotic interest. '© starvation this year, but in recent 
The Negro leader sought his first hist years many thousands probably have 
formal education at Hampton Nor- porirays in its USOry a died. 
mal and Agricultural Institute at the for freedom that reached epic pro- 
} age of 16. He walked and begged _ portions. The year, 1957, marks the In reply to an inquiry by this 
i silanes to travel 500 miles to the in- [53rd anniversary of the Haitian writer Robert R. Peterson, director 
ve stitute. where he worked as a janitor Declaration | of Independence. As of America’s Point 4 Agricultural 
p to pay for his education. After be- one of the few Negro nations of the and Natural Resources Assistance 
a ‘ne graduated, he taught school at world, Haiti built herself from Program in Haiti, estimated recently 
aa Malden, Va. In 1879 he returned to scratch and also actively participated — that 75 per cent of the 4,000,000 
: Hampton Institute as an instructor. © the emancipation of the Spanish people in this Negro republic suffer 
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from shocking malnutrition and acute 
hunger.” He stated that “the food 
shortage was felt throughout Haiti 
but was particularly acute in north- 
ern and northwestern Haiti—areas 
hit by severe droughts that had con- 
tinued for nearly two years until 
recent rains.” American surplus 
foods, a meritorious gift from the 
United States government. are ear- 
marked for districts where hunger 
is most acute. Catholic welfare or- 
ganizations and relief agencies asso- 
ciated with the Protestant National 
Council of Churches also are actively 
aiding with food distributions, In 
spite of all of these good efforts to 
ameliorate conditions, more econom- 
ic aid is needed. It is generally be- 
lieved that Communism, with its 
emotional rashness, works most ef- 
fectively in the minds of rural peo- 
ple whose stomachs are aching with 
hunger pains. 


One Haitian out of each five or 
six goes to school. It is judiciously 
asserted that underlying all of Haiti's 
difficulties is the problem oi how to 
maintain a largely illiterate popula- 
tion on soil that is already exhausted. 
I!literacy and soil exhaustion are 
trenchant problems that must be 
faced in spite of the outcome of the 
recent civil crises and the next elec- 
tion. These problems are a challenge 
to Haiti and its friend, America. 
They must be met soberly and intel- 
ligently instead of emotionally and 
superficially. 


Yet the Haitian peasant is often 
described as a person of simple dig- 
nity. content with the ordinary pleas- 
ures of life, warm-hearted, and fatal- 
istic in his acceptance of life. How- 
ever, the elite Haitian is a cultured, 
well-educated and often a very tal- 
ented person, whose language, cus- 
toms and institutions are Gallis in 
character, due to his French back- 
ground. 


The only French-speaking country 
of the Americas, Haiti has in reality 
two languages.° The purest French 
is spoken by the cultural Haitian in 
business, professional and govern- 
mental circles, But everyone knows 
and uses the soft Creole patois as 
well. This original language blends 
the indigenous Indian tongue, the 
Spanish of the first settlers and the 
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Norman French of the 17th-century j 
buccaneers. It is the language of + 
the rural people, created by them in Negro History 
their own way. Textbooks 

The Republic has complete free- EPPSE, Merl R.: ““A Guide to the Study of 
dom of religious worship, though 
Relations between the Catholic A 
Church and the Haitian government College inter- 
are regulated by the Concordat of (12° Me.) Paper Cover, 186pp. 1953.$2.00 
1860. There is no union between the 
Church and State in the customary correlated textbook ot the Negro in 
with a subsidy administered by a gall | 
branch of the government. The || 
Church, in turn, renders considerable EPPSE, Merl R. & Foster, A. P.: “An Ele- 
assistance in the fields of education — American History with Conte 
and public health. This commend- For use 
able assistance is not enough to meet Buck. (8vo.) 410pp. 1953.......... $2.75 
the tremendous demand. The United Discount for School Adoption 
iy both of her benev- National Publication 
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THE FORTY - SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION 
The Association for the Study of Negro Life and History 


ALABAMA STATE COLLEGE IN MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
Thursday - Friday - Saturday, November 14 - 15 - 16, 1957 


HEAR AND MEET 
John Hope Franklin 
Willis James 
SHARE 
The Scholarly Papers, Exhibitions, Music 


Lorenzo Greene 
Martin Luther King 


For THIS YEAR of 1957, November will be the 
month and November 14 - 15 - 16 (Thursday-Friday- 
Saturday) will be the dates for the Forty-Second Annual 
Convention of The ASNLH. THIS YEAR, the asso- 
ciation is meeting later - . . in the month of November 
rather than in the month of October. THIS YEAR, 
the three-day session will begin on Thursday morning 
and extend through Saturday noon . . . instead of the 
previous day-span of Friday morning through Sunday 
afternoon. It is the hope that each of these two changes 
will contribute to the convenience of an increased at- 
tendance which is now being sought. 

The 1957 Convention will encompass both the cus- 
tomary series of scholarly presentations along with a 
more-extended consideration of the teaching of Negro 
History. The proposed calendar of sessions include: 
THURSDAY MORNING: 

Professional Sessions on the Teaching of Negro 

History. 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON: 
Symposium of Sources and Techniques for the 
Study of Negro History 
THURSDAY EVENING: 
Pageant: Cultural Contributions Relating to Negro 
History and Negro Life. 
FRIDAY MORNING: 
Presentatiton of Scholarly Papers reporting Re- 
search in Negro History 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON: 
Second Session for Scholarly Presentations 
Observation-Tour of the Alabama Department of 
Archives and History 
FRIDAY EVENING: 
Public Session: Address by Dr. Charles H. Wesley, 
President; ASNLH 
SATURDAY MORNING: 

Annual Business Session 
SATURDAY NOON: 

Program Luncheon Session 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON: 

Football: Fisk University vs. Alabama State College 

The convention-location in Alabama’s Capitol City 
and at the historic Alabama State College offers both 


convenience and appeal. The city of Montgomery is 
easily accessible by highway, rail and air. Both the 
State of Alabama and the City of Montgomery have geo- 
graphical proximity for a majority of interested teachers 
and students in the area of Negro History and Negro 
Life. The Department of Archives and History for 
the State of Alabama (located just 12 blocks from the 
convention site) is an outstanding resource which will 
have appreciable value for students and teachers of 
History, Alabama State College, now in its 84th year 
of operation, has distinctive historical heritage and will 
provide hospitable tacilities. 

Committees are being organized and preparations 
are being undertaken for a pleasant and successful con- 
vention. Special invitation - appeal is being made to 
colleges and to high schools to have representation of 
one or more teachers of American History. The invita- 
tion is also being extended for student-attendance’ at the 
convention . . . with some differentiated program fea- 
tures. A wide range of exhibit is also being planned. 
For reservations and additional information, address 

Dr. H. Councill Trenholm. President 
Alabama State College. P. O. Box 271 
Montgomery, Alabama 
(Dr. Trenholm is First Vice President of The Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and History as well as 


President of THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS) 


NEGRO HISTORY WEEK. 1958 


The Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History invites all people interested in learning the 
whole truth in national and world history to prepare 
early for the celebration of Negro History Week. The 
aim of the celebration is not to enter upon one week’s 
study of the Negro since no history can be disposed of 
in one week. Rather it should represent the clumina- 
tion of a systematic study of the Negro througout the 
year. 

The dates and theme are: February 9-16, 1958, 
“Negro History a Factor in Nationalism and | 


Internationalism.” | 


